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Membership  of  OBC 
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Asian  Paradise-flycatcher  Terpsiphone  paradisi  by  Michael  O'Clery. 
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Letter  from  the  Chairman 


Nigel  Collar 


Bertram  Smythies  bequest 

In  June,  Bertram  Smythies,  author  of  two  key 
works  in  Oriental  ornithology.  The  Birds  of  Burma 
and  The  Birds  of  Borneo,  died  at  the  age  of  87.  One 
of  the  penalties  of  being  a  modest  man  and  living 
to  a  good  age  is  that  you  tend  to  outlive  or  lose 
the  links  with  your  putative  obituarists,  but  by 
good  fortune  we  found  that  Belinda  Wright  had 
written  a  personal  appreciation  and  we  print  it  in 
this  issue  with  enormous  gratitude  both  to  subject 
and  to  author. 

Our  gratitude  to  Bertram  Smythies  for  his  role 
in  the  development  of  Oriental  ornithology  only 
deepened  with  the  recent  news  that  he 
remembered  OBC  in  his  will.  We  do  not  know 
the  exact  sum,  but  it  is  approaching  six  figures 
sterling.  There  are  no  conditions  attaching  to  the 
bequest:  it  is  ours  to  do  with  as  we  please. 

And  by  “ours"  I  mean  yours.  OBC  exists 
because  of  its  members,  and  OBC,  as  I  said  last 
time,  is  its  members.  So  Council  has  resolved  that, 
while  it  will  shoulder  responsibility  for 
collectively  debating  and  deciding  the  use  of  the 
Smythies  bequest,  it  wants  all  members  of  OBC 
who  wish  us  to  consider  their  views  to  send  them 
to  the  Club  Secretary,  Brian  Sykes.  Brian  will  duly 
collate  opinions  and  bring  them  to  Council  for 
discussion.  We  will  take  every  idea  into 
consideration. 

In  Council  we  have  acknowledged  that 
suddenly  having  large  sums  of  money  to  handle 
creates  the  danger  that  the  selfless  motivation  that 
has  been  the  driving  force  of  the  Club  since  its 
inception  might  equally  suddenly  evaporate. 
After  all,  why  should  people  take  days  out  of  their 
lives  to  (for  example,  and  if  you  will  pardon  the 
split  infinitive)  sell  raffle  tickets  for  the 
Conservation  Fund  when  the  annual  interest  from 
this  well-invested  "windfall"  could  do  the  Club 
rather  better?  The  answer  is  simple,  of  course:  the 
motivating  spirit  is  conservation  and  our  sense 
of  community,  and  this  is  not  going  to  disappear 
just  because  we  may  suddenly  have  the 
wherewithal  to  do  more  than  we  did  before.  There 
is  (and  I  said  this  last  time,  too)  still  so  much  more 
to  do. 

So  while  you  ponder  these  things  and 
contemplate  how  best  to  put  Bertram  Smvthies's 


money  to  the  service  of  Oriental  birds,  you  might 
also  care  to  ponder  whether  now  is  not  the  time 
to  add  a  little  something  for  OBC  to  your  will.  And 
in  paying  tribute  to  Bertram  Smythies  for  the 
generosity  and  faith  of  his  bequest,  I  must  also 
pay  tribute  to  all  those  who  founded  and  steered 
the  Club  over  the  past  decade  and  more,  whose 
good  offices,  freely  given,  clearly  gave  one  grand 
old-timer  the  confidence  to  express  his  support 
for  us  in  so  resounding  a  manner. 

Gurney’s  Pitta:  the  brink  is  reached 

Over  the  northern  summer  the  internet  has 
hummed  with  expressions  of  concern  that  the  end 
is  nigh  for  Gurney's  Pitta.  It  is. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  (p.  24)  you  can  get  an 
idea  of  the  situation  at  the  time  of  going  to  press 
whilst  those  of  you  with  access  to  email  and  the 
internet  will  have  been  able  to  follow  subsequent 
developments  more  closely.  The  situation  itself  is 
complex  and  delicate  at  one  level,  plain  and  brutal 
at  another.  But  however  you  care  to  view  it,  OBC 
is  not  giving  up  on  Gurney's  Pitta.  Council  is 
pledged  to  fight  this  to  the  end  and  has  already 
taken  steps  to  obtain  pledges  of  cash  to  set  up  an 
OBC  fighting  fund  for  Gurney's  Pitta.  Over  the 
period  from  October  1999  to  April  2000,  while  the 
dry  season  offers  those  bent  on  the  clearance  of 
forest  at  KNC  their  best  chance,  we  will  be  alert 
to  the  first  signs  of  invasign  and  are  ready  to  speak 
out  in  the  strongest  terms  if  any  land  is  lost. 

By  the  time  this  Bulletin  rolls  off  the  press,  the 
dry  season  will  be  well  advanced  and  we  will 
know  if  our  worst  fears  are  being  realised.  If  so, 
you  will  find  enclosed  a  separate  appeal  to  any 
reader  whose  bank  balance  is  as  strong  as  his  or 
her  sympathies  to  contribute  to  the  OBC  fighting 
fund  for  Gurney's  Pitta.  Every  pound,  yen  or 
krone  will  help.  And  you  are  welcome,  too,  to 
contribute  your  views  on  how  we  might  make 
sure  that  any  campaign  that  we  run  will  reach 
the  largest  and  most  influential  audience  possible. 

Committees  cliffhanger 

Last  time  I  said  I  might  report  on  the  various 
committees  that  help  OBC  fulfil  its  mission.  I  was 
wrong.  Watch  this  space. 
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OrientalBirding  email  discussion  group 
launched 

Krys  Kazmierczak,  the  Club's  Internet  Officer, 
together  with  Alan  Wilkinson  and  Des  Allen, 
have  constructed  an  email  news  group, 
OrientalBirding,  which  is  sponsored  by  the 
Oriental  Bird  Club  and  which  is  aimed  at  anyone 
interested  in  wild  birds,  birding  and  conservation 
in  the  Oriental  region.  The  group  is  open  to 
anyone  with  email  access,  not  just  OBC  members, 
and  everyone  from  birdwatching  newcomers  to 
experienced  birders  or  professional  ornithologists 
is  welcome  to  join. 

Signing  up  is  very  straightforward:  just  send 
an  email,  which  can  be  left  blank,  to 
orientalbirding-subscribe@egroups.com 

You  will  receive  an  automatic  response  from 
the  eGroups.com  Manager  asking  you  to  confirm 
that  you  wish  to  subscribe.  Use  the  reply  button 
on  your  email  programme  to  send  a  message 
back,  which  again  may  be  left  blank.  You  will  then 
receive  a  welcome  message  from  Krys,  the 
listmanager,  detailing  suitable  topics  for 
discussion  by  the  group  and  giving  guidance  on 
rules  that  the  newsgroup  expects  to  be  followed. 

You  can  then  post  messages  to  everyone  else 
on  the  group  by  sending  an  email  to 
orientalbirding@egroups.com.  There  are  options 
for  viewing  archived  messages  on  the  Web  and 
receiving  various  forms  of  message  digests. 

The  Club  hopes  that  this  will  be  an  active  news 
group  and  that  many  people  will  find  it  of  great 
benefit.  So  if  you  have  email  access,  why  not  give 
it  a  go? 


New  OBC  Book  Service  provider 

We  are  delighted  to  announce  that  WildSounds 
has  been  appointed  as  the  new  official  OBC  Book 
Service  provider,  with  effect  from  1st  January 
2000.  Duncan  Macdonald,  the  proprietor,  will  be 
offering  discount  prices  to  OBC  members,  post- 
free  delivery  to  UK  members  and  attending  all 
UK  OBC  meetings. 


WildSounds 


Exotic  Journeys,  India,  supports  the  Forest  Owlet. 
Pictured  left  to  right,  Pam  Rasmussen,  Raj  and  Arjun 
Singh,  Farah  Ishtiaq  and  Nigel  Collar. 


Exotic  Journeys  -  New  Corporate  Sponsor 

OBC  is  delighted  to  welcome  Exotic  Journeys  of 
New  Delhi,  India,  as  an  OBC  Corporate  Sponsor. 
Exotic  was  founded  in  1985  by  Raj  Singh,  whose 
family  home  is  near  the  Bharatpur  Bird  Sanctuary, 
the  ideal  location  for  any  birdwatcher.  The 
company  specialises  in  organising  birdwatching 
and  wildlife  tours  to  the  Indian  Subcontinent, 
working  as  ground  agent  for  many  of  the  well- 
known  bird  tour  companies.  It  has  always  been 
company  policy  to  put  a  share  of  earnings  back 
into  conservation,  and  over  the  years  Exotic  has 
assisted  with  numerous  projects.  It  has  a  close 
working  relationship  with  the  Indian  Forest 
Department,  who  administer  the  majority  of 
India's  national  parks  and  sanctuaries,  and  the 
company  often  jumps  in  to  help  when  a  specific 
need  arises,  whether  it  be  donating  a  pair  of 
binoculars  to  a  forest  guard  or,  as  last  year,  when 
it  gave  four  new  fibreglass  boats  to  the  Keoladeo 
National  Park  at  Bharatpur. 

The  latest  donation  is  of  £500  to  the  OBC 
Conservation  Fund  to  help  Farah  Ishtiaq  of  the 
Bombay  Natural  Flistory  Society  continue  her 
studies  of  the  distribution  and  habitat 
requirements  of  the  recently  rediscovered  Forest 
Owlet. 
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CLUB  NEWS 


OBC  Meetings 

Annual  General  Meeting,  London,  11  December 
1999 

This  year  the  Annual  General  Meeting  will  be 
held,  as  usual,  in  the  Zoological  Society  Meeting 
Rooms,  Regents  Park,  London  NW1  on  Saturday 
11th  December.  Doors  will  open  at  11.00  am  and 
proceedings  will  get  underway  shortly 
afterwards.  Copies  of  the  1998  Accounts  and 
minutes  of  the  last  AGM  were  sent  out  with 
Forktail  15. 

As  usual,  there  will  be  snacks  and  light 
refreshments  available  for  purchase  and  also  the 
opportunity  to  buy  books  from  Subbuteo  and 
recordings  from  WildSounds. 

British  Birdwatching  Fair,  August  1999 

The  1999  Bird  Fair  was  the  venue  for  two  OBC 
innovations  designed  to  raise  the  profile  of  the 
Club  and  raise  yet  more  funds  for  conservation 
work  in  the  region.  The  first  of  these  was  a  highly 
successful  coconut  shy  organised  by  OBC  Council 
members  Steve  Rowland  and  Phil  Benstead. 
Contestants  included  not  only  youngsters,  but 
also  the  young  at  heart,  like  the  OBC  Bulletin 
Editor  who  distinguished  himself  by  knocking  off 
two  coconuts  in  the  five  shots  allowed. 

The  other  new  feature  introduced  by  the  OBC 
this  year  was  a  five-a-side  football  tournament, 
with  eight  teams  paying  a  fee  to  enter  and 
compete  for  the  Conservation  Cup.  Although  the 
OBC  organisation  of  the  event  was  excellent, 
thanks  mainly  to  the  dedicated  enthusiasm  of 
Marcus  Kohler,  the  OBC  team  itself  was 
disappointing,  failing  even  to  qualify  for  the  final 
stages  of  the  competition.  The  final  itself  was  a 
hard-fought  affair  with  the  RSPB  running  out 
eventual  winners,  beating  a  determined  side  from 
the  British  Trust  for  Ornithology  by  three  goals 
to  two.  Next  year  it  is  hoped  to  hold  an  even 
bigger  event.  If  you  are  interested  in  playing  or 
registering  a  team,  please  contact  Marcus  Kohler 
at  the  Club's  address. 

On  a  more  successful  note,  the  OBC  team  won 
the  Universal  Bird  Challenge  quiz,  defeating  the 
ABC  in  the  final  after  a  tough  battle  to  get  past 
OSME  in  the  preliminary  round.  Team  members 
were  Pamela  Rasmussen,  Nigel  Collar  and  Nigel 
Redman. 

The  Prize  Draw  was  again  the  mainstay  of  the 
Club's  fundraising  activity.  Holding  over  the 
actual  draw  until  the  Blakeney  meeting  increased 
the  take  by  £200,  well  ahead  of  the  amount  taken 
by  the  "day"  raffle  in  previous  years.  In  all  the 


1999  Prize  Draw  raised  over  £2,200  for 
conservation.  Thanks  to  Leica  for  once  more 
generously  providing  a  pair  of  their  ever-popular 
binoculars  as  first  prize  and  to  the  other  prize 
donors  Lynx  Edicions,  Academic  Press,  A  &  C 
Black,  New  Holland,  O  U  P,  Pica  Press  and 
WildSounds,  as  well  as  to  all  the  people  who 
bought  tickets. 

@  LEICA 

Thanks  go  to  Council  member  Krys 
Kazmierczak  for  presenting  the  OBC  lecture  "Goa 
-  Gateway  to  Birding  the  Orient"  and  to  Farah 
Ishtiaq  for  her  talk  about  her  work  on  the  recently 
rediscovered  Forest  Owlet. 

Finally,  a  big  thank  you  to  all  the  people  who 
helped  in  ways  both  large  and  small  during  the 
Fair,  in  particular  Vicki  Harley  and  Adrian  Pitches 
for  selling  draw  tickets,  all  the  ladies  who  helped 
with  the  coconut  shy  and  even  the  not-so-glorious 
soccer  team.  Special  mention  must  go  yet  again 
to  our  irrepressible  Mrs  Freda  Eden,  mother  of 
Council  member  Richard  Eden,  who  was  once 
again  champion  raffle-ticket  seller,  to  Richard 
himself  for  his  invaluable  input  and  to  the 
indefatigable  Brian  and  Margaret  Sykes  who  set 
up  and  staffed  the  stand  for  all  three  days. 

OBC  Blakeney  Meeting,  August  1999 

The  traditional  OBC  meeting  on  the  Sunday  of 
the  August  Bank  Holiday  was  held  at  Blakeney 
in  Norfolk.  The  event  was  most  successful  with 
an  excellent  range  of  quality  talks.  Phil  Hansbro 
showed  some  of  his  superb  seabird  slides  of 
species  that  occur,  or  are  likely  to  occur,  in  the 
Orient,  followed  by  ex-cbairman  Colin  Poole  who 
spoke  about  the  delights  that  await  the  visiting 
birdwatcher  to  Cambodia.  Pamela  Rasmussen 
then  took  us  through  some  of  the  complexities  of 
avian  taxonomy  in  the  Orient  and  finally  Jim 
Wardill  treated  us  to  a  lively  update  on  the  highly 
successful  Action  Sampiri  project.  There  was 
much  press  interest  from  the  announcement 
during  Jim's  talk  of  the  rediscovery  of  the 
Cerulean  Paradise-flycatcher  by  Action  Sampiri. 
The  following  day  several  UK  national  daily 
papers  printed  the  story  together  with  a 
photograph  of  the  bird.  As  a  result  of  this,  Jim 
and  Bulletin  Editor  Richard  Thomas  were  both 
interviewed  on  local  radio  about  Action  Sampiri 
and  the  OBC  respectively. 

As  usual,  Duncan  Macdonald  of  WildSounds 
attended  and  many  CD  and  book  titles  featuring 
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Oriental  birds  were  available  for  sale  during  the 
meeting. 

Finally,  thanks  to  all  the  people  who  helped 
out  with  the  organisation  of  the  meeting, 
particularly  Dick  Filby  who  once  again  chaired 
the  proceedings  and  also  provided  enormous 
bowls  of  tasty  curry.  Thanks  also  to  everyone  else 
who  helped  out  with  the  catering,  selling  draw 
tickets  and  manning  the  Club  stand. 

After  the  last  talk,  the  OBC  1999  Mega  Prize 
Draw  was  made.  The  lucky  winner  of  the  superb 
new  model  Leica  10  x  32  binoculars  was  Shirley 
Dalby  from  Hull.  Second  prize  was  a  copy  of  the 
latest  edition  of  Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  the  World, 
generously  donated  by  Lynx  Edicions. 

Despite  rumours  to  the  contrary,  next  year's 
Blakeney  meeting  will  once  again  take  place  on 
the  Bank  Holiday  Sunday,  27th  August  2000. 

Donations  for  conservation 

OBC  thanks  the  individuals  and  companies  who 
have  made  recent  generous  donations  to  fund  the 
Club's  conservation  grants  in  the  Orient. 

The  Club's  thanks  go  first  to  Lady  McNeice 
for  her  very  generous  donation  of  £1,000  from  the 
Loke  Wan  Tho  Memorial  Foundation. 

Thanks  go  to  Duncan  Macdonald  of 
WildSounds  who,  in  addition  to  taking  over  the 


OBC  book  service,  has  also  generously  donated 
£500  to  fund  a  conservation  project. 

Duncan  is  seen  handing  over  the  cheque  to 
Chairman  Nigel  Collar  at  the  Blakeney  meeting. 

OBC  thanks  Sunbird  for  generously  donating 
£500  to  fund  24-hour  protection  of  a  Crested  Ibis 
nest  at  a  new  site  in  China.  David  Fisher,  director 
of  Sunbird,  is  seen  below  handing  over  a  cheque 
for  this  amount  to  Nigel  Collar,  the  Club's 
Chairman,  during  the  British  Birdwatching  Fair. 

OBC  once  again  expresses  its  thanks  to  the 
generosity  of  Per  Underland  and  Ed  Keeble  who 
have  both  made  substantial  donations  to  the  Club 
to  fund  conservation  work  in  the  region. 

Paintings  Auction 

Readers  will  recall  the  request  published  in 
Bulletin  28  for  sealed  postal  bids  from  members 
for  paintings  generously  donated  by  the  artists 
to  raise  money  for  the  Conservation  Fund.  An 
anonymous  member  generously  bid  £600  to 
secure  the  Tim  Worfolk  painting  of  Chinese  hill 
birds  that  was  the  design  for  the  1998  T-shirt  and 
the  Green  Avadavat  painting  which  graced  the 
cover  of  Bulletin  27. 

No  bid  was  received  for  the  painting  of  a 
Maroon  Oriole  by  Lalmalsawma  which  appeared 
on  the  cover  of  Bulletin  28  and  this  is  offered 
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again.  Please  will  anyone  interested  send  a  sealed 
bid  to  OBC  c/o  The  Lodge,  Sandy,  Beds.  SG19 
2DL,  UK  to  arrive  not  later  than  31st  January  2000. 

A  big  thank  you! 

Many  thanks  to  the  200  or  so  members  who 
visited  the  OBC  stand  —  either  at  the  British 
Birdwatching  Fair  or  at  the  Blakeney  meeting  — 
in  order  to  pick  up  their  copy  of  Forktail  15.  This 
resulted  in  the  Club  saving  approximately  £200 
in  postage,  yet  another  saving  which  will  help 
keep  running  costs  down  and  enable 
subscriptions  to  be  held  at  the  present  level  for 
longer,  despite  the  recent  rises  in  postal  charges. 

‘Subscription  Renewal  Time  Again!’ 

If  your  subscription  is  due  for  renewal  on  1st 
January  2000,  and  you  do  not  pay  by  Bankers 
Order,  a  renewal  form  is  enclosed  with  this 
Bulletin.  Prompt  payment  of  your  subscription  is 
one  way  in  which  members  can  help  to  ensure 
that  the  Club  is  run  as  efficiently  and  economically 
as  possible. 

If  you  live  outside  the  U.K.,  you  would 
perhaps  prefer  to  pay  3  years  subscription  now. 
If  you  have  a  U.K.  bank  account,  payment  by 
Bankers  Order  saves  the  Club  time  and  money. 

Details  of  all  methods  of  payment  are  shown 
on  the  renewal  form. 

Please  renew  now! 

Bertram  Smythies  leaves  OBC  a  substantial 
legacy 

OBC  was  surprised  and  delighted  to  receive  a 
substantial  legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late 
Bertram  Smythies.  This  was  a  most  generous 
gesture  by  "Bill"  Smythies  who  was  a  long-time 
supporter  of  the  Club  and  a  stalwart  of  Oriental 


ornithology.  The  funds  may  not  be  received  for 
some  time  and  the  exact  value  of  the  legacy  is 
still  undetermined  as  it  awaits  the  final  settlement 
of  Smythies's  estate.  A  further  commentary  on  the 
significance  of  the  gift  to  the  Club  is  given  by  the 
Chairman  in  his  letter  on  page  2.  Careful 
consideration  of  how  best  to  utilise  the  funds  is 
in  hand  and  Council  welcomes  suggestions  from 
members.  If  you  wish  your  ideas  to  be  considered, 
please  write  to  the  Secretary  c/o  The  Lodge, 
Sandy,  Bedfordshire,  SG19  2DL,  UK.  An  obituary 
of  Bill  Smythies  appears  on  pages  7-8. 

OBC  Expedition  -  Philippines  2001 

Council  have  recently  agreed  a  proposal  to  send 
an  OBC  expedition  to  the  Cordillera  Central  of 
Northern  Luzon  to  assist  Haribon  (the  BirdLife 
partner)  in  undertaking  a  full  wildlife  inventory 
of  an  unsurveyed  area  of  intact  forest.  Primary 
forest  cover  is  fast  disappearing  in  the  Philippines 
and  biodiversity  inventories  are  a  vital  precursor 
to  securing  protected  area  status  for  those  areas 
that  remain.  Haribon  have  asked  the  OBC  to 
provide  an  ornithological  team  of  four  between 
April  and  June  2001,  to  work  as  part  of  a  wider 
team  which  will  include  botanists,  herpetologists 
and  mammalogists.  Anyone  interested  in 
participating  as  part  of  the  OBC  team  (for  a 
minimum  period  of  four  weeks)  should  send  their 
details/CV  to  Phil  Benstead  at  the  club  address 
or  email:  philip.benstead@rspb.org.uk. 

Additionally  we  are  keen  to  involve  an 
additional  group  of  four  paying  'Earth Watch 
style'  volunteers  to  assist  with  the  survey 
activities  undertaken  by  all  the  project 
participants.  The  minimum  stay  would  again  be 
four  weeks  and  anyone  interested  in  this  idea  and 
wanting  more  details  should  contact  Brian  Sykes 
at  the  club  address  or  email: 
mail@orientalbirdclub.org. 
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Obituary 

Bertram  "Bill"  Smythies 


Bertram  E.  Smythies  died  on  29th  June  at  the  age  of  87,  at  his  home  in  Redhill  outside  London,  UK. 


"Bill"  Smythies  was  the  author  of  one  of  my  most 
treasured  possessions.  The  Birds  of  Burma.  This 
classic  study  of  South-East  Asian  birds  was  first 
published  in  Rangoon  in  1940.  A  second  edition 
was  published  in  London  in  1953  and  a  third, 
revised  edition  -  which  has  larger,  better 
reproduced  plates  -  was  published  in  1986.  The 
book  was  also  reprinted  in  Dehra  Dun,  India,  in 
1984.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Bill  Smythies  was 
working  on  the  final  revisions  to  the  fourth 
edition  of  The  Birds  of  Burma.  He  also  wrote  Birds 
of  Borneo  (three  editions).  Common  Sarawak  Trees 
(1965),  Blowers  of  South-West  Europe  (a  field  guide 
with  Oleg  Polunin,  and  line  drawings  by  his  wife 
Jill  Smythies,  1973)  and  Flowers  of  Greece.  In  a  letter 
to  Frederique  Gely  Ozaki  earlier  this  year,  he 
wrote  about  the  origins  of  the  illustrations  for  The 
Birds  of  Burma:  "The  paintings  for  my  book 
belonged  to  H.  C.  Smith,  Chief  Forest  Officer  who 
organised  the  book  and  commissioned  the  artist. 
When  Burma  was  evacuated  in  March  1942,  his 
wife  was  an  evacuee  from  Shwebo  airfield  and 
took  with  her  the  original  paintings  wrapped  up 
in  a  bundle  as  part  of  her  baggage  allowance  of 
10  kilos.  Now,  60  years  on,  another  edition 
(number  4)  is  being  prepared  from  those  same 
original  paintings."  Smythies  added  that 
"Commander  A.  M.  Hughes,  the  artist  who 
painted  the  birds  for  my  book,  started  his  work 
as  a  bird  artist  in  Hong  Kong  (where  he  drew 
naval  charts)  for  the  Hong  Kong  Naturalist.  Then 
he  was  transferred  to  Rangoon  and  we  seized  on 
him."  Bill  Smythies's  grandfather  came  out  to 
India  to  join  the  Indian  Forest  Service  in  1873  and 
served  until  1902,  mostly  in  and  around  Dehra 
Dun.  His  father  took  degrees  in  forestry  and 
geology  at  Oxford  and  joined  the  Indian  Forest 
Service  in  1908,  serving  until  1940  in  the  then 
"United  Provinces".  He  was  based  at  Nainital, 
where  Bill  Smythies  was  born  in  1912. 

In  another  letter,  Smythies  wrote  that  he 
"started  hill  trekking  at  the  age  of  six  months, 
camping  in  tents  in  the  hills  of  Kumaon".  He  was 
"brought  up  within  sight  of  Nanda  Devi  and 
Trisul  -  who  could  fail  to  have  a  love  of  mountains 
and  natural  history?" 


When  Smythies's  father  retired  in  1940,  he 
"accepted  a  post  on  contract  as  Forest  Advisor  to 
the  Maharaja  of  Nepal",  and  lived  in  Kathmandu 
with  his  wife  until  1947.  At  that  time  the  country 
was  closed  to  Europeans,  and  only  those 
employed  by  the  Maharaja  were  allowed  in. 
Access  was  by  rail  to  Raxaul  then  bus  to 
Bhimphedi,  followed  by  17  miles  on  foot  or  pony 
over  the  Chandragiri  Pass.  Smythies  was  given 
permission  to  visit  his  parents  and  "(most 
unusually)  to  accompany  a  Nepalese  forest  officer 
on  a  trek  to  the  Ganja  La,  at  nearly  19,000 '...via 
Gosainkund  Lake.  He  was  after  Tahr,  and  I 
wanted  to  see  the  birds  of  high  altitude.  None  of 
the  Europeans  in  the  valley  were  allowed  out  of 
the  valley  as  a  rule.  Despite  the  heavy  rain  (it  was 
September),  it  was  a  memorable  trip." 
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OBITUARY:  BERTRAM  "BIEL"  SMYTHIES 


Smythies  joined  the  Burma  Forest  Service  in 
1934.  With  a  passion  for  botany  and  ornithology, 
he  explored  the  remote  mountain  regions  of 
Burma,  often  accompanied  by  his  Kachin  guide 
and  friend  Sumdu  Mai,  and  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  "hero",  British  botanist  and 
explorer  Kingdom  Ward. 

During  the  war,  Smythies  was  posted  to  Fort 
Hertz  in  northern  Burma  where  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  Myitkyina  district  under  the  Military 


Administration  ("the  Japanese  Army  never 
considered  it  worthwhile  to  advance  north  of 
Sumprabum").  Later,  he  was  made  redundant  - 
along  with  other  European  government  officers 
-  when  Burma  attained  independence  in  January 
1948.  In  January  the  following  year,  Smythies  was 
appointed  to  the  Colonial  Forest  Service  in 
Sarawak  where  he  spent  the  next  fifteen  years. 
He  spoke  fluent  Burmese,  Jinghpaw,  Malay  and 
Iban,  and  in  his  letters  he  writes  warmly  of  his 
friendship  with  the  Kachins  in  Burma  and  the 
Ibans  of  Sarawak.  At  the  age  of  52  -  and  on  the 
day  of  his  departure  from  Sarawak  in  1964  - 
Smythies  married  the  beautiful  Florence  Mary. 
"Jill",  as  she  was  known,  was  a  talented  botanical 
artist  whose  career  was  cut  short  by  an  accident 
to  her  right  hand.  For  the  next  fifteen  years  they 
lived  in  Spain,  from  where  they  explored  the 
Sierras,  the  mountains  of  Britain,  the  Pyrenees  (his 
favourite)  and  the  Alps,  before  moving  to  England 
where  Jill  died  in  1994.  They  had  no  children. 

In  1986,  in  honour  of  his  wife,  Smythies 
established  the  annual  Jill  Smythies  Prize  through 
The  Linnean  Society  of  London,  the  oldest 
scientific  society  in  the  world  devoted  to  natural 
history.  The  prize  is  "for  published  illustration, 
such  as  drawings  or  painting,  in  aid  of  plant 
identification,  with  the  emphasis  on  botanical 
accuracy  and  the  accurate  portrayal  of  diagnostic 
characteristics.  Illustrations  of  cultivars  of  garden 
origin  are  not  eligible". 

In  his  last  letter,  Smythies  said  "so  I  am  now 
on  my  own... at  the  age  of  nearly  87,  my  legs  tell 
me  they  have  had  enough." 

I  am  sure  everyone  will  join  me  in  mourning 
the  passing  of  Bill  Smythies. 

c 

Belinda  Wright 
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Conservation  Fund 

Compiled  by  Marcus  Kohler  with  additional  contributions  from  Anny  Andaryati, 

Phil  Benstead,  Mike  Crosby  and  Carol  Inskipp 


CORPORATE  SPONSORS 


OBC  owes  a  big  apology  to  Victor  Emanuel  Nature  Tours  VENT 

who  were  omitted  in  error  from  our  table  of  "Corporate  sponsors 
of  conservation  grants"  in  the  last  Bulletin.  VENT  are  an  active 
supporter  of  the  Conservation  Fund,  sponsoring  a  project  on 
Sulawesi  kingfishers  in  1995  and  continuing  to  be  a  major 
contributor  to  the  work  of  OBC. 

The  call  for  support  in  our  last  Bulletin  has  led  to  a  tremendous 
response  from  our  corporate  sponsors.  Sunbird  are  sponsoring  a 
Crested  Ibis  project  in  China,  Jetwings  Hotels  are  sponsoring  a 
conservation  awareness  project  in  Sri  Lanka  and  Exotic  Journeys, 
India  are  sponsoring  a  Forest  Owlet  survey.  The  Loke  Wan  Tho 
Foundation  has  also  generously  donated  £1,000  to  the 
Conservation  Fund.  Finally,  OBC  is  delighted  to  welcome 
WildSounds  who  have  generously  donated  £500  in  support  of 
the  Conservation  Fund. 

This  support  will  help  OBC  to  fund  all  projects  that  merit 
awards  this  year.  Although  the  response  has  been  tremendous, 
OBC  is  still  looking  for  members  willing  to  help  with  the 
management  of  the  Conservation  Fund  and  Council,  so  if  you 
can  help,  please  get  in  touch. 


GRANT  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Details  are  given  below  of  five  new  projects;  two  from  India,  one 
from  Sri  Lanka,  one  from  China  and  the  first  project  to  be  funded 
in  Cambodia,  the  14th  country  to  receive  OBC  funds  for  a  project. 


Status,  ecology  and 
conservation  of  birds  in  the 
Kumaon  Himalayas 


A  small  grant  of  £500  has  been  awarded  to  Jamal  Khan  of  the 
Wildlife  Society  of  India  to  fund  in  part  a  survey  of  bird 
communities  in  proposed  sanctuary  areas  in  the  Nainital  and 
Almorah  districts  of  Uttar  Pradesh.  The  applicant  has  already 
undertaken  some  well-received  work  in  this  area,  also  funded  by 
OBC  (OBC  Bull.  27:  10).  Project  outputs  will  include  a  report  on 
bird  communities  in  the  region,  detailed  management  proposals 
for  the  establishment  of  sanctuaries  and  a  GIS-supported  database 
on  bird  communities.  An  additional  strand  to  the  project  includes 
work  on  raising  conservation  awareness  amongst  villagers  in  the 
areas  being  surveyed. 
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Status  and  distribution  of 
Forest  Owlet 


Forest  Owlet  Athene  blewitti  by 
David  Abbott 


OBC  is  indebted  to  Exotic  Journeys,  India  for  supporting  this 
project  with  a  grant  of  £500.  The  Forest  Owlet  Athene  blewitti  is 
one  of  the  least-known  Indian  birds.  It  is  endemic  to  India  and 
classified  as  Critically  Endangered  by  BirdLife  International. 
Several  specimens  were  collected  last  century,  but  the  species  was 
long  a  mystery  until  its  rediscovery  in  north-west  Maharashtra  in 
November  1997  by  Pamela  Rasmussen,  Ben  King  and  David 
Abbott.  A  pair  was  seen  in  dry  deciduous  forest  interspersed  with 
teak  plantations.  In  June  1998  a  survey  was  carried  out  by  the 
Bombay  Natural  History  Society  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
resulting  in  12  owlets  being  found  at  two  different  sites  in 
Maharashtra.  During  the  survey,  many  areas  of  potential  habitat 
for  Forest  Owlet  were  noted.  The  forthcoming  survey  by  Farah 
Ishtiaq,  on  behalf  of  BNHS,  will  take  place  during  the  October 
breeding  season.  The  objectives  are  to  determine  the  distribution 
and  status  of  the  owlet,  its  habitat  preferences  for  foraging, 
roosting  and  nesting  and  the  threats  to  these  habitats. 


Conservation  awareness  in 
Matara  District,  Sri  Lanka 


JETWING 

"HOTELS 


OBC  has  awarded  a  small  grant  of  £500  to  a  project  organised  by 
Dr  Asoka  Gunawardena,  and  generously  sponsored  by  Jetwing 
Hotels,  which  aims  to  raise  conservation  awareness  amongst 
schoolchildren  in  Sri  Lanka  by  initiating  bird  clubs  in  rural  areas 
of  Matara  District.  Most  nature  conservation  education  activities 
in  Sri  Lanka  are  limited  to  urban  areas.  Consequently  the 
conservation  message  does  not  reach  rural  communities,  those 
people  who  are  most  able  to  contribute  effectively  to  conservation 
efforts.  Six  nature  clubs  have  been  started  in  Matara  schools  which 
have  a  total  of  700-800  student  members  aged  12  to  15.  Another 
club  has  been  established  at  a  local  teachers'  training  school.  The 
project  will  support  the  activities  of  these  nature  clubs  through  a 
planned  awareness  programme  with  a  special  emphasis  on 
conservation  of  birds  and  their  habitats  in  the  area.  A  series  of 
lectures,  workshops  on  forest  and  wetland  birds  and  field  classes 
will  Ire  hosted  by  experienced  birdwatchers  and  ecologists  and 
the  students  will  be  trained  in  bird  identification  and  techniques 
used  in  the  collection  of  field  data.  The  ipapact  of  the  awareness 
programme  will  be  evaluated  through  an  appropriate 
questionnaire  and  quiz  competitions. 


Protection  of  a  new  breeding 
site  for  Crested  Ibis  in  Xixiang 
County,  China 


OBC  is  grateful  to  Sunbird  for  supporting  this  project  with  a  grant 
of  £500.  The  only  known  wild  population  of  Crested  Ibis  Nipponia 
nippon  was  thought  to  be  confined  to  an  area  of  about  100  km2  in 
Yangxian  County  in  central  China.  Since  1981,  this  population 
has  been  the  subject  of  many  conservation  efforts  and  has  risen  to 
about  70  individuals,  with  a  further  70  individuals  raised  in 
captivity.  However,  in  April  1999  a  new  breeding  site  was  located 
60  km  away  in  Xixiang  County.  Ding  Changing  and  three 
colleagues  have  been  awarded  a  grant  of  £500  for  the  1999  breeding 
season  to  fund  24-hour  nest  protection.  This  project  will  also 
provide  an  opportunity  to  investigate  the  breeding  behaviour  and 
habitat  requirements  at  the  new  site  and  to  promote  its  future 
conservation.  The  applicants  have  already  added  this  site  to  the 
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Sarus  Crane  in  Kompong 
Thom  province,  northern 
Cambodia 


White-winged  Duck  Cairina 
scutulata  by  Jan  Wilczur 


Bird  survey  of  selected 
localities  in  Arunachal 
Pradesh,  India 

©  LEICA 


proposed  list  of  Important  Bird  Areas  for  China,  and  intend  to 
compile  a  species  list  and  detailed  description  of  the  site,  together 
with  their  discoveries  about  this  Critically  Endangered  species. 


Sam  Vaesna  has  been  awarded  a  grant  of  £500  to  undertake  a 
project  to  confirm  the  status  of  Sarus  Crane  Grus  antigone  in  north¬ 
west  Cambodia.  The  eastern  subspecies  of  this  crane  is  highly 
threatened,  with  an  estimated  population  of  fewer  than  2,000 
individuals  confined  to  southern  Laos,  Cambodia  and  southern 
Vietnam.  Previously  the  only  known  dry  season  site  for  this  race 
was  in  Tram  Chin  Nature  Reserve  in  south  Vietnam,  until  the 
applicant  found  a  site  supporting  200  individuals  in  Cambodia. 
The  survey  aims  to  confirm  the  status  of  this  subspecies,  acting 
on  several  unconfirmed  reports  of  its  occurrence  in  the  region. 
The  survey  will  also  obtain  data  on  other  threatened  waterbirds 
such  as  Greater  Leptoptilos  dubius  and  Lesser  Adjutants  L.  javanicus, 
White-winged  Duck  Cairina  scutulata  and,  with  luck,  it  may 
discover  populations  of  White-shouldered  Pseudibis  davisoni  and 
Giant  Ibises  P.  gigantea. 

The  project  will  also  meet  local  authorities  to  raise  awareness 
about  bird  conservation  and  to  distribute  conservation  awareness 
material  on  birds  of  Cambodia  and  anti-hunting  posters  to  local 
schools  and  authorities. 

Postscript  The  welcome  addition  of  Cambodia  to  our 
conservation  funding  gave  the  OBC  treasurer  great  difficulties  in 
getting  a  bank  transfer  to  the  applicant.  We  are  very  grateful  to 
Colin  Poole,  a  past  OBC  chairman,  who  at  some  personal  expense 
resolved  this  issue  and  enabled  Sam  to  continue  his  work. 


CONSERVATION  FUND  IN  ACTION 


OBC  has  received  eight  reports  since  the  last  Bulletin.  Superb 
reports  from  the  Forktail-Leica  Award  winners  of  1996  and  1997 
reveal  some  fascinating  results,  highlighting  the  valuable  work 
that  is  being  achieved  through  this  award.  There  are  five  reports 
from  India,  one  from  Nepal,  one  from  Java  and  one  from  Vietnam. 


This  important  survey  project  was  the  recipient  of  the  Forktail- 
Leica  award  in  1996.  Arunachal  Pradesh,  tucked  away  in  the 
north-eastern  corner  of  India,  is  a  biodiversity  hotspot  and  more 
than  half  of  India's  bird  species  have  been  recorded  in  this  one 
state.  Despite  this,  the  birds  of  this  region  are  still  rather  poorly 
documented,  largely  because  of  restrictions  on  travel. 

Five  trips  were  undertaken  between  April  1997  and  July  1998, 
covering  five  separate  areas  and  taking  in  a  range  of  habitats  and 
at  different  seasons.  A  total  of  477  bird  species  was  recorded, 
including  records  of  the  following  globally  threatened  species: 
White-bellied  Heron  Ardea  insignis,  Chestnut-breasted  Partridge 
Arborophila  mandellii,  Blyth's  Tragopan  Tragopan  blythii,  Sclater's 
Monal  Lophophorus  sclateri ,  Black-bellied  Tern  Sterna  acuticauda, 
Pale-capped  Pigeon  Columba  punicea ,  Rufous-necked  Hornbill 
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Survey  of  the  Maenam  Wildlife 
Sanctuary,  Sikkim,  India 


Aceros  nipalensis,  Rufous-throated  Wren  Babbler  Spelaeornis 
caudatus,  Black-breasted  Parrotbill  Paradoxornis  flavirostris  and 
Beautiful  Nuthatch  Sitta  formosa.  Many  of  these  species  were 
recorded  at  new  sites.  During  the  survey  local  information  was 
obtained  about  a  hitherto  undescribed  monal  with  white  tail 
feathers  and  without  crest  feathers  —  which  may  constitute  a  new 
Lophophorus  taxon  (see  pages  35-37).  In  addition,  18  new  species 
for  the  state  were  recorded  indicating  that  the  list  for  Arunachal 
Pradesh  is  still  well  short  of  being  complete. 

The  project  report  makes  recommendations  to  extend  the 
existing  protected  area  network  in  Arunachal  Pradesh,  particularly 
to  take  in  additional  uninhabited  upland  areas  important  for 
pheasants,  including  the  possible  new  Lophophorus  taxon. 
Floodplain  grasslands  are  under-represented  in  the  network  and 
good  habitat  still  exists  which  could  be  designated.  Additionally, 
there  is  a  great  need  for  follow-up  surveys  as  well  as  rural 
development  work  to  prevent  the  loss  of  lowland  forest  in  the 
area  by  providing  economic  alternatives  to  shifting  cultivation 
and  tea  plantations. 

Pratap  Singh 
Wildlife  Institute  of  India 
Post  Box  18 
Chandrabani 
Dehra  Dun  248  001 
India 


The  Forktail-Leica  award  winner  of  1997,  Dr  Ashfaque  Ahmed, 
received  £1,500  to  undertake  a  wildlife  survey  of  Maenam  Wildlife 
Sanctuary  in  Sikkim,  an  area  thought  to  contain  populations  of 
the  globally  threatened  Blyth's  Tragopan  Tragopan  blythii  and  Red 
Panda  Ailurus  fulgens .  The  survey  was  undertaken  during  April/ 
May  1998  but  failed  to  find  Blyth's  Tragopan.  Instead  the  slightly 
commoner,  but  nevertheless  near-threatened,  Satyr  Tragopan 
Tragopan  satyrus  was  found  at  low  densities  within  the  sanctuary. 
In  all,  163  bird  species  were  recorded  in  the  sanctuary  including 
the  near-threatened  Striped  Laughingthrqsh  Garrulax  virgatus  and 
Yellow-throated  Fulvetta  Alcippe  cinerea. 

Mammals  were  also  recorded,  particularly  at  higher  elevations 
in  the  sanctuary,  and  included  Red  Panda,  Goral  Nemorhaedus  goral, 
Serow  Capricornis  sumatraensis  and  Leopard  Panthera  pardus. 

Recommendations  have  been  made  to  accord  the  area  the 
highest  protection  and  ensure  that  this  is  enforced  to  reduce  the 
damage  being  caused  by  clear-felling,  cultivation,  poaching  and 
overgrazing. 

Ashfaque  Ahmed 

World  Pheasant  Association  South  Asia  Regional  Office 

c/o  WWF  India 
172-B  Lodi  Estate 
New  Delhi  110  003 
India 
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Density  index  and  habitat 
associations  of  the  Cheer 
Pheasant  in  Himachal 
Pradesh,  India 


The  status  of  Spot-billed 
Pelican  in  Assam,  India 


During  1997  a  small  grant  funded  a  study  into  Cheer  Pheasant 
Catreus  wallichii  distribution  and  habitat  preferences.  The  Cheer 
Pheasant  is  a  globally  threatened  species  restricted  to  the 
Elimalayas  of  Pakistan,  India  and  Nepal.  The  Himachal  Pradesh 
field  investigation  took  place  during  April  and  May  and  included 
known  and  likely  sites  for  the  species  in  the  district.  Dawn  and 
dusk  call  surveys  and  tape  playback  were  used  to  record  the 
number  of  calling  birds  in  each  study  area.  Vegetation 
characteristics  were  measured  quantitatively  in  sampling  plots  at 
Cheer  Pheasant  sites,  as  well  as  at  randomly  chosen  locations  not 
holding  birds.  Cheer  Pheasant  density  indices  were  correlated  with 
vegetation  characteristics  at  each  site. 

Two  good  sites  were  identified:  Majathal  Wildlife  Sanctuary 
with  17  calling  positions  per  square  kilometre  and  Chail  Wildlife 
Sanctuary  with  5  calling  positions  per  square  kilometre.  Cheer 
Pheasants  were  shown  to  select  areas  with  low  tree  density  and 
little  forest  or  canopy  cover  but  with  high  grass  and  shrub  cover, 
particularly  with  shrubs  0. 5-1.0  m  high. 

This  latter  factor  explains  why  Cheer  Pheasants  have  a 
preference  for  areas  that  are  heavily  grazed  or  regularly  burned, 
resulting  in  them  often  being  found  close  to  human  settlements 
where  they  are  vulnerable  to  poaching  and  unsustainable  use  of 
resources. 

Rajiv  S  Kalsi 
Department  of  Zoology 
M.L.N.  College 
Yamuna  Nagar  135  001 
Haryana 
India 


A  small  grant  funded  a  survey  of  the  Spot-billed  Pelican  Pelecanus 
philippensis  in  Assam  during  1996.  This  globally  threatened  species 
was  once  widespread  throughout  South  and  South-East  Asia  but 
recent  census  information  shows  that  its  range  has  contracted 
markedly  and  it  is  now  mainly  confined  to  India,  Sri  Uanka  and 
Cambodia  and  to  a  lesser  extent  Nepal  and  Thailand.  Within  India 
the  species  is  thought  to  have  declined  by  more  than  50%  in  the 
last  50  years,  and  it  is  now  concentrated  in  a  few  key  sites  and 
areas  with  Assam  considered  to  be  an  important  stronghold. 
Reasons  for  the  decline  include  hunting,  the  loss  of  mature  trees 
used  for  nesting  and  persecution  by  fishermen. 

The  survey  aimed  to  identify  the  key  sites  for  the  species  in 
Assam  and  estimate  the  total  population  within  the  state.  Results 
indicate  that  the  pelican  is  now  restricted  to  approximately  11  sites 
within  the  Brahmaputra  valley,  and  breeds  in  only  five  of  these 
areas.  The  majority  of  these  sites  are  designated  under  wildlife 
protection  legislation.  By  far  the  most  important  site  in  Assam  is 
Kaziranga  National  Park  where  314  nests  were  found  during  the 
1995/96  breeding  season  (during  unusual  drought  conditions  in 
the  preceding  season  only  nine  nests  had  been  located  there).  The 
remaining  four  breeding  sites  accounted  for  a  further  42  nests, 
giving  a  total  breeding  population  of  356  pairs  for  the  state  during 
the  1995/96  season,  which  represents  approximately  one  third  of 
the  total  Indian  population  of  the  species. 
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The  study  concludes  with  the  following  recommendations: 

•  a  detailed  survey  covering  other  important  areas  for  the  species 
within  India  is  required  and  regular  monitoring  of  known 
breeding  sites  should  be  instigated 

•  research  into  the  breeding  biology,  population  dynamics  and 
movements  of  the  species  is  needed 

•  awareness  projects  should  be  encouraged  in  areas  around  key 
breeding  sites  to  encourage  protection  and  discourage  activities 
such  as  hunting  and  tree  removal. 

Bibhab  Kumar  Talukdar 
Animal  Ecology  and  Wildlife  Biology  Lab. 

Department  of  Zoology 
Gauhati  University 
Guwahati  781  014 
Assam 
India 


Further  work  on  Lesser 


Lesser  Florican  Sypheotides  indica  by 
Hil  Bruinsma 


The  Lesser  Llorican  Sypheotides  indica  is  a  Critically  Endangered 
bustard  found  in  the  Indian  Subcontinent.  As  with  most  bird 
species,  habitat  loss  and  excessive  hunting  pressures  have  been 
the  primary  factors  responsible  for  its  decline.  The  present  Lesser 
Llorican  conservation  effort  began  in  1994  and  has  been  partly 
funded  by  several  OBC  small  grants. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  arrest  declines  in  the  florican's 
population  in  different  ways.  Existing  protected  grassland  sites 
where  the  florican  continues  to  breed  have  been  identified  and 
ways  of  protecting  and  managing  these  sites  have  been  advocated. 
Grasslands  that  have  potential  to  become  Lesser  Llorican  breeding 
sites  have  also  been  identified  and  their  inclusion  in  a  protected 
grassland  network  has  been  advocated.  In  addition,  hunters  and 
other  influential  individuals  in  important  florican  areas  have  been 
identified,  to  ensure  that  hunting  pressures  can  be  significantly 
reduced  at  these  sites.  This  network  of  individuals  is  called  the 
Llorican  Watch  and  communication  is  maintained  through  a 
newsletter  and  periodic  visits  to  sites. 

Three  distinct  breeding  areas  of  the  Lesser  Llorican  are  known: 
Saurashtra  and  Kutch,  Malwa  Plateau  and  central  Rajasthan.  Since 
1994,  these  areas  have  been  visited  during  monsoon  periods,  and 
the  latest  OBC  grant  was  used  to  fund  surveys  in  1997  and  1998, 
as  well  as  a  brief  trip  in  winter  1999.  The  Malwa  Plateau  was  visited 
during  the  1997  monsoon:  this  area  is  extremely  important  to  the 
Lesser  Llorican  because  of  its  relatively  stable  rainfall  regime. 
Three  new  areas  were  located  where  florican  conservation  has 
been  initiated  and  17  old  sites  were  visited.  In  all,  54  floricans 
were  either  sighted  by  us  or  reported  to  us.  With  the  funds  left 
over  from  1997,  Saurashtra  and  Kutch  were  visited  in  the  monsoon 
of  1998  with  the  primary  objective  of  meeting  Llorican  Watch 
members  and  to  make  a  spot  check  on  a  few  sites  to  assess  trends 
in  florican  distribution.  One  new  area  was  located  and  a  further 
area  was  found  to  be  considerably  more  extensive  than  was 
originally  thought. 

In  February  1999, 1  accompanied  the  Indian  Bustard  Campaign 
conducted  by  Dr  Asad  Rahmani  in  western  Rajasthan  with  the 
objective  of  furthering  florican  conservation  in  that  region. 
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Significant  progress  was  made  at  two  sites,  and  following  our 
recommendations  the  Government  of  Rajasthan  agreed  to  manage 
and  protect  one  new  grassland  area.  An  influential  local  person 
has  been  contacted  at  another  extremely  important  florican  site 
where  there  is  significant  hunting  pressure  on  the  birds.  It  is  likely 
that  protection  of  the  floricans  there  will  be  considerably  improved 
during  the  coming  monsoon. 

Dr  Ravi  Sankaran 
SACON 
Kalampalayan  PO 
Coimbatore  641  010 
India 


Hodgson’s  Bushchat  in  Nepal 


Hodgson's  Bushchat  Saxicola 
insignis  by  Hem  Sagar  Bara! 


Hem  Sagar  Baral  of  Bird  Conservation  Nepal  has  produced  a 
report  on  the  status  of  the  globally  threatened  Hodgson's  Bushchat 
Saxicola  insignis  in  Nepal.  His  work  was  partly  funded  through 
an  OBC  small  grant.  The  report  gives  a  detailed  review  of  the 
historical  and  current  status  of  the  species  in  Nepal  and 
summarises  the  known  distribution  and  breeding  range. 

Hodgson's  Bushchat  has  been  recorded  from  only  six  countries 
and  its  breeding  quarters  lie  in  Russia,  the  mountains  of  Mongolia 
and  adjacent  parts  of  Kazakhstan.  It  passes  through  China  en  route 
to  its  wintering  quarters  in  the  southern  part  of  Nepal  and  adjacent 
areas  of  India. 

Grasslands  in  the  Royal  Sukila  Phanta  Wildlife  Reserve  were 
surveyed  for  this  species.  This  areas  also  supports  high 
populations  of  Bengal  Floricans  Houbaropsis  bengalensis ,  Swamp 
Francolins  Francolinus  gularis  and  Bristled  Grassbirds  Chaetornis 
striatus.  The  grasslands  support  six  of  the  world's  twelve  Saxicola 
species  at  various  times  of  year. 

Because  of  the  vast  expanse  of  grassland,  the  area  was  divided 
into  four  plots.  Care  was  taken  not  to  count  the  same  individual 
twice  by  counting  all  plots  simultaneously  and  by  discussion  in 
the  field.  All  Saxicola  species  are  known  to  follow  observers,  so 
special  care  was  taken  during  the  counting.  It  is  believed  this  habit 
derives  from  birds  following  large  mammals  such  as  Swamp  Deer 
Cervus  duvauceli  in  order  to  catch  the  insects  they  disturb. 

Hodgson's  Bushchat  was  found  to  inhabit  open  grassland 
using  stems  3-5  m  high  as  perching  posts.  Prior  to  burning  they 
avoided  dense  grassland  and  concentrated  on  areas  close  to  the 
dirt  road  or  small  areas  with  bare  ground.  Given  a  choice,  most 
birds  preferred  burnt  grassland  patches  to  unburned  ones  and 
the  birds  apparently  established  small  feeding  territories  in  the 
Sukila  Phanta  grasslands,  with  other  stonechat  species  being 
chased  away.  They  were  frequently  observed  in  association  with 
Common  Stonechats  S.  torquata  and  White-tailed  Stonechats  S. 
leucura ,  suggesting  there  might  be  considerable  overlap  in  habitat 
niche  among  these  species.  Most  birds  observed  were  adult  males, 
raising  the  question  as  to  whether  females  occupy  different 
habitats  from  males  or  merely  remain  less  conspicuous  and  under¬ 
recorded.  Birds  were  observed  in  the  late  afternoon  to  move  from 
their  territories  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  possibly  to  a  common 
roosting  site. 

A  total  of  29  birds  was  recorded  in  December  1997  in  Chitwan 
and  Sukila  Phanta  combined.  Extrapolation  from  these  figures  to 
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Birdwatchers’  corner 
programme,  Cibodas,  Java, 
Indonesia 


Study  to  improve  the 
conservation  of  a  wetland 
area  of  global  importance: 
Red  River  Delta,  Vietnam 


the  amount  of  suitable  habitat  available  gives  a  maximum  total  of 
110  individuals  likely  to  winter  in  Nepal.  The  report  outlines  areas 
in  Nepal  that  require  further  survey  work  for  this  species  and 
recommends  grassland  protection  from  cutting  and  indiscriminate 
burning,  extension  of  lowland  protected  areas  to  conserve  more 
grassland,  and  improved  management. 

The  report  recommends  that  this  species  should  be  added  to 
the  threatened  bird  list  on  the  Nepalese  Wildlife  Act  and  that 
BirdLife  International  should  consider  revising  the  status  of 
Hodgson's  Bushchat  from  Vulnerable  to  Endangered. 

Hem  Sagar  Baral 
c/o  Bird  Conservation  Nepal 
PO  Box  12465 
Kamamladi 
Kathmandu 
Nepal 


KPB  CIBA,  a  local  environmental  NGO  based  in  Cibodas, 
established  a  birdwatchers'  corner  in  the  Gede  Pangrango 
National  Park  (GPNP).  The  national  park  is  an  important  site  for 
many  endemic  and  vulnerable  species  in  Indonesia,  and  attracts 
many  visitors  because  of  its  easy  access  and  close  vicinity  to  two 
major  cities  -  Bandung  and  Jakarta.  The  project  is  still  on-going. 

An  OBC  small  grant  of  £380  provided  initial  funding  for  the 
project,  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds  provided  three 
pairs  of  used  binoculars  and  NHBS  donated  four  copies  of  Birds 
of  Java  and  Bali.  The  project  was  co-ordinated  by  Adam  Supriatna, 
Siti  Nuraeni  and  Usep  Suparman  and  also  involved  GPNP 
authorities  and  KPB  CIBA  volunteers. 

The  project  aims  to  enhance  awareness  of  people  visitors  to 
the  area  by  providing  them  with  a  place  to  exchange  information 
concerning  birds  and  conservation  efforts.  In  addition,  the  corner 
is  used  to  encourage  people  to  go  birdwatching  by  providing  them 
with  binoculars  and  bird  books. 

An  updated  bird  list,  bird  songs,  photos,  slides  and  map  of 
the  area  are  all  on  display.  A  mini-library,  containing  books  in 
English  and  Indonesian,  is  available  for  visitors  and  binoculars 
and  other  outdoor  equipment  can  be  hired.  To  enhance  the  bird 
corner  service,  KPB  CIBA  volunteers  are  available  to  give  more 
information  and  act  as  guides. 

KPB  CIBA 
Jl.  Kebun  Raya  Cibodas 
Kompleks  Mandala  Kitri  -  Cibodas 
PO  Box  66  -  Sindanglaya  Cipanas 
Cianjur  -  43253  Jawa  Barat 

Indonesia 


In  1994,  OBC  gave  a  small  grant  to  Anita  Pedersen  to  undertake 
work  in  this  area.  Although  no  specific  report  of  this  project  has 
been  received,  four  reports  and  papers  have  been  prepared  based 
on  the  project,  two  of  these  being  conservation  awareness  booklets 
in  Vietnamese.  A  booklet  has  been  produced  in  association  with 
Wetlands  International,  discussing  the  local  use  of  selected 
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Black-faced  Spoonbill  Platalea  minor 
by  Kevin  Caley 


Asiatic  Dowitchers  Limnodromus 
semipalmatus,  Red-necked  Stints 
Calidris  ruficollis  and  Spoon-billed 
Sandpiper  Calidris  pygmeus  by  Jan 
Wilczur 


wetland  resources  in  the  area  and  examining  the  status  and 
exploitation  of  bivalve  molluscs  and  crabs  at  Cua  Day  estuary, 
where  evidence  was  found  of  overexploitation. 

Systematic  observations  of  waterbirds  have  shown  that  the 
area  is  an  important  stopover  and  wintering  site  for  migratory 
waterbirds,  including  at  least  eleven  globally  threatened  or  near- 
threatened  species.  Their  status  and  conservation  is  discussed  in 
Pedersen  et  al.  (1998)  The  status  and  conservation  of  threatened 
and  near-threatened  birds  in  the  Red  River  Delta  Vietnam.  Bird 
Conservation  International  8:  31-51.  This  paper  outlines  the 
occurrence  of  these  species  including  the  critically  endangered 
Black-faced  Spoonbill  Platalea  minor,  three  Endangered  species: 
Nordmann's  Greenshank  Tringa  guttifer,  Saunders's  Gull  Lams 
saundersi  and  Chinese  Egret  Egretta  eulopliotes  and  two  Vulnerable 
species:  Spoon-billed  Sandpiper  Calidris  pygmeus  and  Spot-billed 
Pelican  Pelecanus  philippensis. 

The  observations  of  respectively  9%  and  14%  of  the  estimated 
world  population  of  Saunders's  Gull  and  Black-faced  Spoonbill 
emphasise  the  international  importance  of  the  area.  Major  threats 
to  the  waterbirds  are  the  reclamation  of  intertidal  sand  and 
mudflats  for  aquaculture,  increased  disturbance  associated  with 
collection  of  sea  products  and  hunting.  It  is  recommended  that 
conservation  awareness  campaigns  about  sustainable  exploitation 
of  the  delta  and  the  introduction  of  alternative  means  of  income 
generation  are  pursued. 

There  is  a  political  will  to  establish  protected  areas  within  the 
delta,  and  the  authorities  have  expressed  an  interest  in  expanding 
the  nature  reserve  in  Xuan  Thuy.  The  Black-faced  Spoonbill  should 
be  used  as  a  flagship  species  in  campaigning  for  greater  protection 
and  the  management  and  administration  of  a  conservation  plan 
could  be  conducted  by  establishing  a  Ramsar  site  under 
Vietnamese  law.  The  paper  concludes  that  conservation  of  the  delta 
is  a  long-term  process  and  a  full  conservation  plan  is  required 
urgently 

Anita  Pedersen 
Raevehojvej  12 
Sk-2800  Lyngby 
Denmark 


Shifting  cultivation  and 
conservation  of  tropical  forest 
bird  communities  in  north¬ 
east  India 


This  project,  undertaken  in  part  with  a  small  grant  from  OBC, 
was  featured  in  Bulletin  22.  A  paper  deriving  from  the  work  has 
now  been  published  in  the  Journal  of  Applied  Ecology  entitled: 
Recovery  of  tropical  rainforest  avifauna  in  relation  to  vegetation 
succession  following  shifting  cultivation  in  Mizoram,  North-East 
India.  Journal  of  Applied  Ecology  (1998)  35:  214-231. 


The  Long  Lasting 
Feelgood  Factor... 


When  birdwatching  during  twilight,  have 
had  extremely  bright  precision  binoculars?  LEICA  TRI 
BA  binoculars  give  you  that  added  edge  for  quick  response  with 
cystal  clear  viewing  even  late  into  twilight.  The  lightest  and  most 
compact  in  their  class,  they're  such  a  pleasure  to  use  that  you  sim¬ 
ply  won't  want  to  put  them  down!  And  like  all  LEICA  binoculars,  the 
TRINOVID  8  x  50  BA  carries  a  30  year  warranty.  Available  at  your 
LEICA  dealer. 


Leica  Camera  Ltd;  Davy  Avenue,  Knowlhill,  Milton  Keynes,  MK5  8LB  Tel;  01908  666663 


Fascination  and  Precision 


LEICA 
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AviFA  UNA 

is  a  professional  birding-tour  operator  owned  by  the  Swedish  Ornithological 
Society,  BirdLife  partner  in  Sweden.  Check  us  out  at  http://www.sofab.se/ 
avifauna.  Special  for  OBC  members,  we  now  offer  you  the 

QINGHAI 

ADVENTURE 

Birding  the  ro of- of-the -world  with  the  experts 

—  at  an  affordable  price ! 


You  will  experience:  the  fabulous  lake 
Koko  Nor;  semi-desert  at  Caka;  forests 
and  scrub  at  the  upper  Mekong;  the 
forbidding  Er  La  pass;  forests  and  hills 
around  Xining;  high  altitude  marsh  and 
steppe;  stunning  scenery;  Tibetan 
herdsmen;  Yaks,  Kiang,  Wolves  (?!), 
Snow  Leopard  (???!)  and  much  more. 

Birds  we’ll  search  for:  White  Eared 
Pheasant,  Severtzov’s  Grouse, 
Lammergeier,  Saker,  Tibetan  &  Pallas’s 
Sandgrouses,  Black-necked  Crane, 
Hume’s  &  Henderson’s  Ground 


Jays,  Roborovski's  &  Red-breasted 
Rosefinches,  Kozlov’s  Babax  &  Bunting, 
6  species  of  snowfinch,  Stoliczka  s  & 
Crested  Tit  Warblers,  Przevalski  s  & 
Chinese  Nuthatches  and  many  more. 

Dates:  August  5-20,  2000. 

Price:  £  1 ,800  from  Beijing  -  all  inclusive. 

Tour-leaders:  Jesper  Hornskov  &  Mikael 
Kali 

For  more  information:  contact  us  at 

avifauna@sofab.se 


Roborovski’s  Rosefinch 

Er  La,  August  1998  (photo 
Carl-Axel  Bauer).  This  is 
just  one  of  the  many 
endemics  we’ll  see  on  our 


Qinghai  Adventure 
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CAMBODIA 

Cranes  benefit  from  Khmer 
Rouge  legacy 

Another  population  of  eastern 
Sarus  Crane  Grus  antigone  has 
been  discovered  —  this  time  in 
Cambodia.  Up  to  200  birds 
have  been  located  in  the  dry 
season  in  Banteay  Meanchey 
province  300  km  north-west  of 
the  capital,  Phnom  Penh.  They 
had  been  drawn  to  the  Ang 
Trapeang  Thmar  wetland, 
formed  by  a  21 -km  earthwork 
dug  by  slave  labour  during  the 
Khmer  Rouge  era.  The 
irrigation  project  of  the  1970s 
is  set  to  become  a  100,000  ha 
nature  reserve  following 
designation  by  the  Agriculture 
Ministry's  wildlife  protection 
department.  "We  want  to 
protect  this  bird  because  we 
only  have  about  200  of  them 
left,"  said  Men  Phymean,  the 
department  chief.  "Doing  this 
will  not  only  protect  the  cranes 
but  also  other  rare  species 
living  in  the  area."  The 
gathering  of  Sarus  Cranes  has 
only  just  become  known  after 
decades  during  which  the  area 
was  under  the  control  of 
Khmer  Rouge  guerillas. 
Dancing  cranes  were  formerly 
a  common  sight  in  Cambodia 
and  feature  in  reliefs  at  the 
famous  Angkor  temple 
complex.  Subsequent  survey 
work  in  a  wet  grassland  area 
near  the  Sarus  Crane  site  in 
late  April  1999  has  yielded 
sightings  of  Bengal  Florican 
Houbaropsis  bengalensis  — 
which  local  people  say  is 
common  —  and  a  single 
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White-shouldered  Ibis 
Pseudibis  davisoni. 
Unfortunately,  a  refugee  camp 
for  1,000  families  is  under 
construction  and  the  wet 
grassland  is  destined  to 
become  rice  paddy,  unless  the 
Cambodian  authorities  move 
swiftly  to  protect  it. 

Source:  Renters ,  Phnom  Penh 
24.05.99/Colin  Poole,  email 
poole@bigpond.com.kh 

Full  protection  for  Tonle  Sap 
denied 

A  proposed  royal  decree  to 
protect  Tonle  Sap,  one  of 
South-East  Asia's  most 
important  wetlands,  has  been 
blocked  by  ministerial 
wrangling.  The  giant  lake,  one 
of  the  world's  largest  sources 
of  freshwater  fish  and  the 
major  protein  resource  for 
millions  of  Cambodians,  was 
formally  designated  as  a 
biosphere  reserve  by  UNESCO 
in  June  1998.  The  lake  supports 
populations  of  large 
waterbirds  including  South- 
East  Asia's  only  known  colony 
of  Spot-billed  Pelicans 
Pelecanus  philippensis.  But  a 
royal  decree  destined  for  King 
Norodom  Sihanouk's  signature 
stalled  at  a  Council  of 
Ministers  meeting  in  July  1999. 
Although  the  Environment 
Minister  supports  increased 
protection  for  Tonle  Sap,  the 
Ministers  of  Water  Resources 
and  Agriculture  oppose  the 
move.  They  claim  the 
government  would  lose 
$500,000  in  fishing  revenue 
every  year  and  the  future 
opportunity  to  allow  oil  and 
gas  exploration.  They  also 


claim  that  restrictions  on  the 
commercial  fishery  could  affect 
two  million  people  who 
depend  on  the  fish  as  a  vital 
part  of  their  diet.  But  UNESCO 
representative  Etienne  Baijot 
says  if  Tonle  Sap  is  well 
protected,  it  will  have  more 
fish  and  the  economic  potential 
of  ecotourism  which  the  UN 
Development  Programme  has 
calculated  could  be  worth 
$1,000,000  a  year  to  the 
lakeside  community.  The  issue 
may  yet  be  resolved  in  the  best 
interests  of  Tonle  Sap,  its 
wildlife  and  people  when 
ministers  get  back  round  the 
table  later  this  year. 

Source:  The  Cambodia  Daily,  9th 
August  1999 


CHINA 

Nature  reserves  exceed  7%  of 
Chinese  landmass 

China  now  has  926  nature 
reserves  covering  7.6%  of  its 
total  area,  according  to  the 
State  Development  and 
Planning  Commission.  Hao 
Jianxiu,  vice-minister  at  the 
Commission,  told  a  seminar  in 
Kunming,  Yunnan,  that  the 
amount  of  land  in  China  with 
protected  status  surpasses  the 
world  average  of  7%  of  total 
landmass.  Yunnan  province 
alone  has  "200  bases  for 
endangered  and  rare  species" 
and  its  15  nature  reserves, 
including  Changbai  Mountain, 
have  joined  the  World 
Biosphere  Network.  China  has 
received  aid  from  the  Global 
Environment  Facility  to 
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promote  international  co¬ 
operation  for  the  protection  of 
nature  reserves.  And  according 
to  Mr  Hao  the  area  of 
rainforest  at  Xishuangbanna  in 
Yunnan  has  been  expanded 
from  198,000  ha  in  1988  to 
243,000  ha  today. 

Source:  Xinhua  News  Agency 
18.05.99  (BBC  Monitoring) 

Reed  Parrotbill  recorded  in 
Tianjin  Province 

On  29th  November  1998,  a 
wetland  birds  survey  team 
from  the  Beijing  Normal 
University  discovered  six  Reed 
Parrotbills  Paradoxornis  heudei 
foraging  in  the  reedbeds  at 
Beidagang  Reservoir,  the  first 
record  of  this  species  in  Tianjin 
province.  Subsequently,  an 
earlier  report  of  the  species  in 
Tianjin  has  come  to  light, 
suggesting  that  birds  may  be 
resident  in  the  area. 

Reed  Parrotbill  is  an 
endemic  Chinese  species 
which  is  listed  as  rare  in  the 
Chinese  Red  Data  Book.1  Two 
subspecies  are  known,  the 
nominate  race  heudei,  which  is 
distributed  along  the  lower 
Yangtse  valley,  and  the 
Heilongjiang  race  polivanovi, 
which  is  found  in  Heilongjiang 
province,  Huihe  in  Inner 
Mongolia1  and  has  recently 
been  observed  in  Weichang 
County  in  northernmost 
Hebei.2 

The  birds  at  Beidagang 
Reservoir  were  apparently  of 
the  nominate  subspecies, 
which  is  significant  because 
the  locality  is  well  beyond  the 
known  range  for  this  race,  but 
it  is  close  to  the  range  of  the 
Heilongjiang  subspecies.3  Until 
now,  it  was  thought  that  the 
distribution  of  the  two 
subspecies  was  separated,  but 
this  discovery  suggests  that  it 
is  more  likely  to  be  continuous. 
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Recent  addition  to  the 
Chinese  list 

•  Rufous-tailed  Scrub  Robin 
Cercotrichas  galactotes  has  been 
added  to  the  Chinese  list  after 
being  recorded  in  the  far 
western  region  of  Xinjiang.  A 
male  specimen  was  taken  in 
Fukang  county  about  80  km 
north-east  of  Urumqi  on  28th 
May  1995,  and  a  few  days  later 
a  pair  was  seen  carrying  food 
although  the  nest  was  not 
found.  The  site,  on  the 
southern  edge  of  the 
Gurbantunggiit  desert,  consists 
of  stable  and  semi-stable  sand 
dunes  covered  with  saxaul 
trees  Holoxylon  ammodendron. 
The  birds  were  quite  tame  and 
were  seen  entering  workmen's 
tents.  The  report  says  the 
Rufous-tailed  Scrub  Robin  has 
been  recorded  in  Kazakhstan 
and  that  it  is  a  breeding 
summer  visitor  to  Xinjiang. 

Source:  Chinese  J.  Zool.  (1998.4). 
(Contributed  by  Michael  Rank) 

•  Eurasian  Greenfinch 
Carduelis  chloris  has  been 
recorded  in  northern  Xinjiang 
region,  a  new  species  to  the 
Chinese  list.  Ma  Ming,  Liu 
Ping,  Richard  Lewthwaite, 
Geoff  Carey  and  Paul  Leader 
report  seeing  the  birds 
frequently  in  April  1994  and  in 


June,  August-October  and 
November  1998  and 
provisionally  assign  it  to  the 
Central  Asian  subspecies 
turkestanicus,  which  has  paler 
wings  than  the  others.  They 
say  it  is  distributed  in  Yining 
city,  Yining  county,  Qapqal 
county,  Xinyuan  county  and  in 
Kiinas  forestry  plantation  on 
the  border  of  Hejing  county  in 
Bayingolin  Autonomous 
Prefecture  and  Kuqa  county  in 
Aksu  district.  The  species 
tends  to  be  found  in  river 
valleys,  farmed  areas  of  the  Ili 
valley,  wooded  areas  near 
towns,  orchards  and  scrub  and 
in  deciduous  woodland  in  the 
Tian  Shan  mountains,  and  is  a 
breeding  species  in  Xinjiang. 

Source:  Chinese  J.  Zool.  (1999.1) 
(Contributed  by  Michael  Rank) 

Purple  patch  for  swamphens 

Purple  Swamphen  Porphyrio 
porphyrio  has  been  recorded  in 
the  southern  Chinese  province 
of  Guangdong,  where  it 
possibly  breeds.  Gao  Yuren 
and  Jiang  Guoding  saw  three 
birds  in  Haifeng  county,  on  the 
coast  about  130  km  north-east 
of  Hong  Kong  in  December 
1997  in  the  course  of  a  survey 
of  wintering  Saunders's  Gulls 
Larus  saundersi.  The  birds  were 
seen  in  southern  Haifeng,  in 
heavily  wooded  habitat  close 
to  rice  fields  and  fishponds  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Dahua 
and  Luo  He  rivers.  The  report 
notes  that  there  have  been 
extremely  few  reports  of 
Purple  Swamphen  in  China 
since  Swinhoe's  reports  in  Ibis 
in  1868.  There  have  been 
several  reports  of  the  species  in 
Hong  Kong  in  recent  years,  but 
these  are  all  believed  to  be 
escapes. 

Source:  Chinese  J.  Zool.  (1999.1) 
(Contributed  by  Michael  Rank) 
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Black-faced  Spoonbill 
breeding  grounds  discovered 

Ornithologists  in  China  have 
made  an  exciting  discovery  - 
nests  of  the  critically 
endangered  Biack-faced 
Spoonbill  Platalea  minor.  The 
Black-faced  Spoonbill  is  one  of 
the  rarest  large  waterbirds  in 
the  world  with  approximately 
600  birds  wintering  across  a 
wide  area  including  Hong 
Kong,  Taiwan,  Macau, 
Guangxi,  Hainan,  South  Korea, 
Japan  and  Vietnam.  However, 
their  breeding  grounds  are 
largely  unknown.  It  had  been 
suspected  that  there  must  be 
breeding  birds  somewhere  in 
northern  China.  And  now 
there  is  evidence  to  prove  it. 
Researchers  from  the  Chinese 
Academy  of  Sciences'  Institute 
of  Zoology  spent  three  years 
looking  for  breeding 
spoonbills.  And  in  1999  they 
discovered  a  small  breeding 
population  on  a  small  island. 
Two  nests  with  eggs  were 
discovered  by  Professor  Ding 
Wenning.  Further  breeding 
sites  are  suspected  in  the 
Changshan  Islands  of  northern 
China. 

Source:  Institute  of  Zoology, 
Beijing  (Contributed  by 
Fu-Min  Lei,  email 
leifm@l. imap.itd.umich.edu) 


INDONESIA 

Ecological  anarchy  prevails  in 
Indonesia 

There  is  disturbing  news  that 
logging  and  burning  in 
supposedly  protected  forest 
areas  continues  apace  in  post- 
Suharto  Indonesia.  One  of  the 
richest  lowland  forests  in 
South-East  Asia,  the  peat 
swamp  forest  at  the  Suaq 
Balimbing  Research  Station  in 


Gunung  Leuser  National  Park, 
North  Sumatra,  has  come 
under  assault  by  loggers 
operating  without  opposition 
from  the  Indonesian 
authorities. 

Logging  and  poaching  in 
Indonesian  reserves  have 
accelerated  in  the  power 
vacuum  since  the  collapse  of 
the  Suharto  government  last 
year.  In  Aceh,  where  Gunung 
Leuser  is  located,  there  have 
been  several  attacks  by  local 
resistance  groups  on  police 
and  military,  with  many 
deaths.  As  a  result,  the 
situation  is  said  to  be  tense, 
and  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
government  will  send  police  or 
military  to  protect  the  reserve 
or  its  inhabitants.  And  then 
there  are  the  fires. ..as  many 
observers  expected,  the  haze 
caused  by  the  uncontrolled 
burning  of  forest  and 
brushfires  in  a  number  of  areas 
across  Indonesia  has  returned. 
Some  experts  even  believe  that, 
given  predictions  of  a  hotter 
and  longer  dry  season  this 
year,  the  threat  of  severe  air 
pollution  across  the  region 
could  be  worse  than  in  1997. 
That  year,  the  Indonesian 
Forum  for  Environment 
(Walhi)  reported  that  fires 
destroyed  about  10  million  ha 
of  forest,  concessions  and 
plantations,  causing  a  total  loss 
of  60  trillion  rupiah  (US$8.8 
billion).  For  up-to-date  satellite 
images  of  forest  fires  in 
Indonesia,  particularly  in 
eastern  Sumatra  and  western 
Kalimantan,  visit  the  following 
websites:  Sumatra  Fire 
Overview  at  www.mdp.co.id/ 
ffpcp/  overview.htm 
Kalimantan  Fire  Overview  at 
www.iffm.or.id/.  For  weekly 
updates  of  Indonesian 
conservation  news  visit  Ed 
Colijn's  excellent  website.  The 


Indonesian  Nature 
Conservation  Database 
www.bart.nl/~edcolijn/.  The 
British  environmental  pressure 
group  Down  To  Earth,  which 
focuses  on  Indonesia, 
considers  that  the  forest  fires  to 
clear  land  for  plantations  and 
illegal  logging  are  a  direct 
consequence  of  Indonesia's 
massive  debt  to  western  banks, 
which  currently  stands  at 
US$150  billion.  The 
International  Monetary  Fund 
and  World  Bank  regard 
plantation  crops  and  natural 
resources  exports  as  a  means  of 
economic  recovery.  Indonesia 
has  the  third  largest  area  of 
tropical  rainforest  in  the  world, 
but  figures  from  a  UK-funded 
aid  programme  show  that 
deforestation  rates  are  in  the 
order  of  1.5  million  ha  per 
year,  and  fewer  than  100 
million  ha  of  forest  remain. 
Over  60%  of  Indonesian  timber 
is  the  result  of  illegal  logging, 
and  timber  and  wood  products 
are  Indonesia's  third  biggest 
export  earner  after  oil,  gas  and 
textiles.  But  money  has  flowed 
into  the  country  to  redress  the 
rapid  deforestation.  At  least 
US$1.5  billion  came  through 
the  Reforestation  Fund  in  the 
last  decade,  but  instead  of 
replanting  forest  trees,  the 
Suharto  regime  used  this 
money  to  subsidise  the 
clearance  of  natural  forests  for 
plantations,  the  failed  million 
ha  rice  swamp  project  and  a 
paper  pulp  plant.  The  money 
was  also  squandered  on  the 
state  aircraft  company,  the 
national  car  project  and 
supporting  the  Rupiah. 

Sources:  The  Indonesian  Nature 
Conservation  Database /Down  To 
Earth  (dte@gn.apc.org) /Duke 
Un  i vers i ty  w w w.  d u ke.edu/ 
~myml  /  suaqpr.htm 
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Bali  high  for  endangered 
myna 

Now  some  better  news  from 
Indonesia.  Dave  Sargeant  had 
a  successful  quest  for  the 
critically  endangered  Bali 
Myna  Leucopsar  rothschildi 
when  he  visited  Bali  Barat 
National  Park  in  June  1999. 
Here  is  his  account  from  the 
WorldTwitch  website:  "The  set¬ 
up  and  visiting  arrangements 
have  changed  a  lot  in  the  three 
years  since  my  last  visit  to  Bali 
Barat.  Previously  it  was 
difficult  even  to  get  permission 
to  visit.  Now  you  can  simply 
arrive  at  the  park  headquarters 
and  ask.  Only  two  specific 
wardens  are  allowed  to 
accompany  guests,  but  if  the 
mynas  are  present,  they  are 
willing  to  take  visitors  —  for  a 
price.  As  with  everything  in 
Indonesia,  bargaining  is 
required.  The  asking  price  is 
something  like  500,000  rupiah 
(about  $80)  per  person 
although  I  paid  Rp600,000  for 
two  people.  Captive-bred  birds 
are  now  being  released  into  the 
small  truly  wild  original 
population.  I  was  told  by  the 
guide  that  there  are  currently 
about  15  wild  plus  15  released 
birds.  Released  birds  are 
ringed  before  release.  During 
one  afternoon  we  saw  about 
nine  birds.  Of  two  seen  well, 
one  was  ringed,  one  not.  The 
guide  told  us  that  there  was 
successful  breeding  between  a 
wild  and  a  released  bird  last 
year.  The  birds  are  much  more 
easily  found  now  than 
previously.  A  large  pre-release 
cage  was  constructed  at  the 
release  site  and  many  of  the 
birds  stay  in  the  general  area 
after  release,  although  I  am  not 
sure  if  any  supplementary 
feeding  takes  place  after 
release." 


Source:  WorldTwitch 
www.geocities.com  / 
RainForest/ Vines/9684/ 


INDIA 

Indian  IBA  project  launched 

Two  BirdLife  International 
organisations,  the  Bombay 
Natural  History  Society 
(BNHS)  and  the  Royal  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Birds 
(RSPB)  have  joined  forces  to 
establish  the  Indian  Bird 
Conservation  Network  which 
includes  NGOs  and 
individuals  who  want  to 
contribute  towards  bird 
conservation.  One  of  the 
strategic  aims  of  the  Network 
is  to  identify  and  protect 
Important  Bird  Areas  (IB As) 
throughout  India.  The  Indian 
IBA  Project  was  officially 
launched  at  the  BNHS  in 
March  1999.  The  project  aims 
to  identify  a  network  of  sites  of 
international  importance  for 
the  conservation  of  birds  using 
a  set  of  four  standard  global 
criteria.  These  criteria  are 
designed  by  BirdLife 
International  to  select 
representative  areas  of  the 
most  important  bird  habitats, 
particularly  those  which  are 
under  the  most  severe 
pressure.  Given  that  birds  are 
useful  indicators  of  overall 
biological  diversity,  many  IBAs 
are  also  important  for  other 
animals  and  plants.  Many 
habitats  and  bird  species 
which  depend  on  them  are 
becoming  severely  threatened. 

Source:  Zafar-ul  Islam 
(zafar_bnhs@hotmail.com) 
contribution  to  OrientalBirding 
newsgroup 


Andaman  forest  in  peril  as 
tribespeople  emerge 

In  the  past  year,  most  of  the 
400  Jarawa  tribespeople  on  the 
Indian-administered  Andaman 
Islands  have  suddenly  left 
their  forest  homes  and 
appeared  to  the  outside  world. 
The  Jarawa,  one  of  the  last 
surviving  Oriental 
communities  related  to  the 
bushmen  of  southern  Africa, 
live  in  two  rainforest  reserves 
on  Middle  and  South 
Andaman  and  have  previously 
rejected  all  outsiders.  Survival 
International  fears  that 
outsiders  will  take  advantage 
of  the  Jarawa's  new-found 
friendliness  and  try  to  grab 
their  land  for  logging  and 
coconut  plantations.  Their  land 
has  the  only  rainforest 
remaining  on  the  Andamans 
and  is  ecologically  similar  to 
the  jungles  of  Burma  although 
it  has  its  own  endemic  species. 
A  warning  of  what  could 
happen  to  the  Jarawa  and  their 
land  is  provided  by  the  Onge, 
the  tribe  which  previously 
populated  much  of  the 
Andamans.  These  people  left 
their  forest,  which  was  then 
exploited  by  outsiders,  and 
many  died  from  introduced 
diseases  to  which  they  had  no 
immunity. 

Source:  BBC  Wildlife  June  1999 

Vultures  need  friends  too 

The  dramatic  decline  in  Indian 
vulture  populations  prompted 
a  meeting  at  the  Bombay 
Natural  History  Society  in 
August  1999  to  formulate  an 
action  plan.  Participants 
represented  various  birding 
and  wildlife  organisations, 
both  non-governmental  and 
governmental.  Dr  Asad 
Rahmani  recapitulated  his 
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concern  about  the  rapidly 
declining  status  of  vultures  in 
the  country  and  Dr  Vibhu 
Prakash  (Principal  Scientist, 
BNHS)  told  the  gathering  that 
vulture  populations  in 
Keoladeo  Ghana  Bird 
Sanctuary  (Bharatpur)  had 
dropped  catastrophically  by 
96%  over  the  past  decade  and 
that  in  the  last  two  years 
breeding  success  of  the  birds 
has  been  zero.  Tie  showed 
slides  of  Gyps  sp.  sitting  near 
their  nests  with  drooping 
heads.  This  behaviour  lasts  for 
30-32  days  before  the  birds 
die.  Several  causes  for  the 
decline  were  suggested 
including  disease,  chemical 
contamination  and/or 
poisoning.  An  action  plan  was 
drawn  up  at  the  meeting 
which  calls  for: 

•  A  few  sick  vultures  to  be 
trapped  in  and  around 
Bharatpur  and  kept  under 
observation. 

•  Immediate  pathological 
and  toxicological 
examination  of  birds  when 
they  die. 

•  Ground  surveys  in  specific 
locations  and  regular 
monitoring. 

•  Captive  breeding. 

•  Creation  of  an  Indian 
Vulture  Study  Group. 

•  Raising  awareness  about 
vultures  through  leaflets  in 
local  languages. 

Source:  BNHS/ Dr  Asad 
Rahmani 


JAPAN 

Crested  Ibis  breeds  in 
captivity 

The  first  Crested  Ibis  Nipponia 
nippon  ever  bred  in  captivity  in 
Japan  has  been  named  Yu-yu 
after  a  consultation  of  the 


nation's  schoolchildren  drew 
12,000  responses.  The  name,  a 
repetition  of  the  Japanese 
character  meaning  "excellent" 
or  "gentle,"  belongs  to  the  bird 
which  has  fascinated  the 
Japanese  public  since  it 
hatched  on  21st  May  1999.  The 
bird  hatched  on  remote  Sado 
Island  from  an  egg  produced 
by  a  pair  of  Crested  Ibises 
presented  to  Japan  by  Chinese 
president  Jiang  Zemin.  The 
Japanese  Environment  Agency 
has  been  attempting  to  breed 
Crested  Ibis  in  captivity  since 
1985.  Before  Yu-yu  hatched, 
there  was  only  one  Japanese- 
bred  ibis  left  alive  —  a  female 
too  old  to  breed. 

Source:  Associated  Press ,  Tokyo 

THAILAND 

Fresh  concern  for  Gurney's 
Pitta 

Reports  of  forest  clearance  in 
Khao  Pra  Bangkhram  (Khao 
Nor  Chuchi)  reserve,  the  only 
known  site  where  Gurney's 
Pitta  Pitta  gurneyi  survives, 
rang  alarm  bells  with  birders 
and  conservationists  world¬ 
wide  in  April  1999.  OBC 
requested  an  urgent  update 
from  our  representative  in 
Thailand,  Uthai  Treesucon,  and 
this  was  his  response:  "I  also 
heard  something  similar  to  the 
messages  that  you  sent  to  me 
but  it  is  only  a  rumour  from 
certain  people  in  the  Gurney's 
Pitta  areas.  The  rumours  began 
in  the  middle  of  last  year 
(1998).  Some  local  people  don't 
want  the  (Gurney's  Pitta) 
conservation  project  to  succeed 
so  they  attempt  to  get  rid  of 
the  project.  The  Danish 
conservation  group  [the  project 
was  funded  by  the  Danish 
Ministry  of  the  Environment 


(DANCED  Programme)  and 
managed  on  behalf  of 
DANCED  by  DOF  (Danish 
Ornithological  Society/ 

BirdLife  Denmark)]  still  try  to 
continue  the  project  to  save  the 
Gurney's  Pitta  and  are  willing 
to  give  funds  to  the  Royal 
Forest  Department  (RFD). 
There  is  no  progress  about  this 
topic  but  I  think  RFD  will  carry 
on  the  project  to  save  this 
species  and  its  habitats  by 
getting  support  from 
Denmark.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  Gurney's  Pitta  has  gone 
down  to  5  pairs  but  the  birds 
are  very  difficult  to  see  now. 
Nobody  knows  how  many 
individuals  of  Gurney's  Pitta 
there  are  in  Khao  Nor  Chuchi 
Lowland  Forest.  There  may  be 
20  pairs  or  more,  or  fewer  than 
5.  I  don't  believe  that  farmers 
are  paying  guards  to  shoot 
pittas  so  that  the  site  no  longer 
has  any  conservation  value.  I 
heard  that  the  new  chief  of  the 
sanctuary  is  a  good  man.  He 
will  not  allow  villagers  to 
shoot  Gurney's  Pitta  or  burn 
the  secondary  forest  inside  the 
sanctuary  boundary."  This 
positive  news  from  Uthai  has 
been  followed  by  reports  from 
visiting  birders  continuing  to 
see  the  species  at  Khao  Nor 
Chuchi. 

Source:  Uthai  Treesucon 


VIETNAM 

Important  population  of 
Sarus  Crane  found 

A  team  from  BirdLife 
International's  Vietnam 
Programme  has  discovered  a 
substantial  population  of  Sarus 
Crane  Grus  antigone  in  Kien 
Giang  province  whilst 
conducting  a  survey  of 
wetlands  in  the  Mekong  Delta. 
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During  a  visit  in  March  1999  to 
an  area  of  grassland  on  the 
Hon  Chong  peninsula,  130 
Sarus  Cranes  were  counted, 
only  the  second-known  dry 
season  location  for  this  species 
in  Vietnam.  As  these  birds  are 
of  the  eastern  subspecies 
sharpii,  which  numbers  around 
1,000-1,500  birds,  this 
represents  a  significant 
proportion  of  the  population. 
The  importance  of  the  site  was 
further  enhanced  by  the 
discovery  of  one  White¬ 
shouldered  Ibis  Pseudibis 
davisoni  and  eight  Woolly¬ 
necked  Storks  Ciconia  episcopus. 
A  return  visit  in  August  1999 
was  carried  out  in  wet 
conditions,  when  large  areas  of 
grassland  were  flooded. 
Nevertheless,  a  further 
sighting  of  two  White¬ 
shouldered  Ibises  was  made,  a 
pair  feeding  in  an  area  of 
recently  ploughed  grassland  a 
few  kms  from  the  original 
sighting.  These  records  raise 
the  possibility  of  a  small 
breeding  population  nearby. 
The  area  currently  has  no 
official  protection,  but  the 
BirdLife  team  is  working 
closely  with  the  provincial 
authorities  to  propose  that  the 
area  is  included  in  the  Vietnam 
protected  area  system.  The 
main  threats  are  from 
resettlement  of  people  into  the 
area  and  subsequent 
conversion  of  grassland  to  rice 
cultivation. 

Source:  Seb  Buckton 
(seb.birdlife@netnam.org.vn) 
contribution  to  OrientalBirding 
newsgroup 


BirdLife  survey  finds  Finfoot 
and  more 

Survey  work  by  BirdLife 
Vietnam  staff  in  Kon  Ka  Kinh 
and  Kon  Cha  Rang  Nature 
Reserves  (Gia  Lai  province) 
has  yielded  important 
information  on  birds,  bats  and 
butterflies.  Ornithological 
highlights  of  the  survey 
included  the  discovery  of  a 
pair  of  Masked  Finfoots 
Heliopais  per  sonata  on  the  Kon 
River  in  Kon  Cha  Rang  Nature 
Reserve,  a  site  where  this 
species  was  also  recorded  by  a 
BirdLife  expedition  in  1988. 
The  presence  of  a  pair  of 
finfoots  on  this  river  during 
the  breeding  season  strongly 
suggests  that  the  species 
breeds  at  this  site.  The  most 
exciting  discovery,  however, 
was  that  of  a  distinctive  and 
undescribed  taxon  of  Rufous- 
chinned  Laughingthrush 
Garrulax  rufogularis. 

Source:  BirdLife  Vietnam 
Programme 

New  national  park  to  protect 
two  new  species? 

BirdLife  Vietnam  is  proposing 
that  Ngoc  Linh  Nature 
Reserve,  Kon  Turn  province, 
should  be  upgraded  to  a 
national  park.  The 
conservation  value  of  this 
mixed  evergreen  forest  is 
significant.  In  1998,  BirdLife 
and  FIPI  discovered  two  new 
bird  species,  the  Black- 
crowned  Barwing  Actinodura 
sodangorum  and  Golden¬ 
winged  Laughingthrush 
Garrulax  ngoclinhensis  and  bird 
surveys  there  have  also  found 
twelve  new  subspecies  of 
babbler.  High  levels  of  bird 


endemism  are  indicative  of  the 
overall  biodiversity  of  the  area. 
The  discovery  of  these  two 
new  apparently  restricted- 
range  species  means  a  new 
Endemic  Bird  Area  (EBA)  will 
be  described  in  Vietnam. 

Source:  BirdLife  Vietnam 
Programme 

British  birdwatchers  fund 
forest  bikers  at  Ke  Go 

As  part  of  the  Ke  Go  Forest 
Project  funded  by  the  1996 
British  Birdwatching  Fair, 
BirdLife  Vietnam  donated  four 
new  motorbikes  to  the  Ke  Go 
Nature  Reserve  Management 
Department.  Now  the  mobile 
forest  protection  units  of  Ke  Go 
will  be  able  to  access  more 
remote  areas  of  the  forests.  In 
addition,  forest  guards  will  be 
able  to  patrol  the  perimeters 
more  frequently  and  more 
effectively  to  control 
trafficking  of  illegal  forest 
products.  Ke  Go  Nature 
Reserve  in  Ha  Tinh  province 
supports  one  of  the  largest 
remaining  blocks  of  broad¬ 
leaved  evergreen  lowland 
forest  in  central  Vietnam.  At 
24,800  ha,  Ke  Go  is  situated 
within  the  Annamese 
Lowlands  Endemic  Bird  Area 
(EBA).  Although  there  are  no 
human  settlements  inside  the 
nature  reserve,  villages  close 
by  have  caused  major 
disturbance  within  the  forest 
by  harvesting  and  utilising 
forest  resources,  such  as 
timber.  This  continues  to  be  the 
biggest  management  challenge 
that  BirdLife,  FIPI,  and  the 
provincial  authorities  face. 

Source:  BirdLife  Vietnam 
Programme 
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Observations  on  dippers,  including  the 
sordidus  morph  of  White-throated  Dipper 

in  Ladakh,  India 


During  numerous  visits  to  Ladakh,  Otto  Pfister  was  fortunate  to  record  and  document  two  encounters 
with  the  little-known  sordidus  morph  of  the  White-throated  Dipper.  This  note,  in  addition  to  general 
observations  about  dippers  in  Ladakh,  considers  the  status  of  sordidus,  based  on  historical  records 
and  recent  observations. 


The  Cinclidae  family,  dippers,  are  thought  to  have 
evolved  from  thrushes  and  starlings  and  are 
found  on  all  continents  except  Australia  and 
Antarctica.1  Five  species  are  recognised  and  these 
are  subdivided  into  about  25  subspecies.2  The  total 
number  of  races,  however,  is  open  to  discussion, 
especially  since  the  number  of  White-throated 
Dipper  subspecies  is  subject  to  considerable 
disagreement  amongst  dipper  specialists.1 


The  dippers  are  the  only  aquatic  passerines 
and  all  species  prefer  rushing  watercourses 
strewn  with  rocks  and  boulders  in  cold  to 
temperate  climates.  They  hunt  for  prey 
predominantly  by  diving  and  walking 
underwater  and  are  excellent  swimmers.  The 
dense  plumage  and  the  streamlined  body-shape 
are  adaptations  to  their  typical  environment.  The 
plumage  colour  of  all  species  provides 


Proposed  summer  distribution  range  of  dippers  in  Ladakh 
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camouflage,  especially  when  resting  motionless 
on  rocks  or  under  an  overhanging  riverbank. 

Two  dipper  species  are  found  in  the  fast¬ 
flowing  rocky  rivers  of  Ladakh:  the 
White-throated  Dipper  Cinclus  cinclus  (p.  30, 
photo  1)  and  the  Brown  Dipper  C.  pallasii  (p.  30, 
photo  2).  The  latter  is  represented  by  the 
subspecies  C.  p.  tenuirostris,  and  the  former  by  the 
subspecies  C.  c.  cashmeriensis .  Stragglers  of  the 
'White-bellied'  Dipper  C.  c.  leucogaster,  a  race  of 
White-throated  Dipper  with  white  underparts, 
have  been  reported  from  neighbouring  northern 
Pakistan  and  the  Karakoram  mountains  and 
could  occur  as  a  vagrant  to  Ladakh.  The  range  of 
leucogaster  extends  from  northern  Afghanistan 
through  Turkestan,  along  the  northern  slopes  of 
the  Karakoram  to  south-eastern  Siberia  and  the 
Sea  of  Okhotsk.3 

Brown  Dipper 

The  Brown  Dipper,  known  locally  as  Chhuja- 
Mukpoo,  is  about  20  cm  in  size  with  chocolate- 
brown  plumage,  a  stubby  tail  and  slightly  darker 
primaries,  giving  a  general  impression  of  being 
slightly  bulkier  than  the  White-throated  Dipper. 
It  has  conspicuous  white  eyelids  which  are  best 
seen  when  the  bird  blinks.  The  tarsi  and  feet  are 
lead-grey /black  and  the  stout  bill  is  dark  brown/ 
blackish.  A  short  harsh  jeet  jeet  call  is  uttered  by 
the  bird  in  flight.  During  the  breeding  season  a 
babbling  song  is  uttered  which  is  audible  above 
the  noise  of  the  rushing  waters.  Although  the 
Brown  Dipper  is  fairly  common,  it  is  a  shy  bird 
and  is  difficult  to  approach.  It  is  largely  resident, 
descending  into  lower  valleys  in  winter,  and  even 
into  Kashmir. 

Brown  Dippers  have  been  observed  at 
altitudes  from  2,700  m  up  to  about  3,600  m  in 
Ladakh  in  the  Suru  and  Zanskar  valleys,8'9  lower 
Indus  valley,  as  well  as  along  the  Hundar  river 
and  above  Panamik  in  the  Nubra  valley.30  They 
are  confined  to  larger,  fast-flowing,  clear,  boulder- 
strewn  rivers.  Brown  Dippers  in  Ladakh  overlap 
with  White-throated  Dippers  at  an  altitude  of 
about  3,600  m  near  Leh,  although  there  is  still  a 
lot  to  be  learned  about  the  exact  distribution  of 
each  species. 

There  are  breeding  records  of  Brown  Dippers 
from  areas  including  the  Suru,  Zanskar  and 
Nubra  valleys.  Between  May  and  July,  adults 
construct  a  large  ball-like  nest,  primarily  of  fresh 
moss,  in  crevices  and  stone  niches  or  between 
rocks  surrounded  by  or  next  to  fast-flowing 
mountain  rivers.  One  such  nest  was  found  above 


Panamik  in  the  Nubra  valley  at  3,300  m.  It  was 
located  about  40  cm  above  the  water  level,  and 
had  a  horizontal  entrance  channel  leading  to  the 
nest  chamber  which  was  lined  with  leaves. 

The  nestlings  are  fed  by  both  parents  during 
daylight  hours,  roughly  every  8-10  minutes. 
Shortly  after  fledging,  the  juveniles  are  mottled 
dark  brown-grey  and  white  with  brown  wings 
and  two  thin  white  wing-bars  (p.  30,  photo  3). 
During  the  first-autumn  moult  (early  September), 
the  white-tipped  feathers  are  gradually  replaced 
by  the  chocolate-brown  plumage.  Tarsi  and  feet 
are  fleshy-grey,  the  beak  dark  brown  and  the  eyes 
brown  with  a  conspicuous  white  eye-ring. 

White-throated  Dipper 

The  White-throated  Dipper  Cinclus  cinclus 
cashmeriensis,  known  locally  as  Chhuja,  is  a  short, 
almost  tail-less  and  slightly  barrel-shaped  dipper, 
measuring  18-20  cm.  Males  are  slightly  larger 
than  females.  The  head,  neck  and  mantle  are 
chocolate-brown,  whereas  the  remaining 
upperparts,  scapulars,  wings,  rump  and  tail  are 
dark  slaty-brown.  The  chin,  throat  and  breast  are 
pure  white;  the  upper  belly  is  chocolate-brown 
becoming  blackish  towards  the  lower  belly  and 
vent.  The  legs  and  feet  are  dark-grey/brown- 
black,  and  the  beak  is  dark  brown.  There  is  no 
conspicuous  white  eye-ring  as  with  Brown 
Dipper,  although  Tyler1  describes  some  birds, 
mainly  the  race  C.  c.  gularis,  as  having  a  whitish 
upper  eyelid.  When  alarmed,  the  call  is  a  short 
shrill  high-pitched  tzit  tzit.  During  the  breeding 
season  a  brief  but  rich  song  is  uttered  from 
elevated  rocks  and  boulders.  It  is  a  wary  bird 
which,  when  agitated,  performs  nervous  bowing, 
jerking  its  short  tail  up  and  down  whilst  flicking 
its  wings,  before  dashing  away.  In  winter  the  birds 
descend  lower,  yet  generally  remain  above  2,700 
m.  The  distribution  of  White-throated  Dipper  may 
have  contracted;  Elartert4  recorded  it  from 
Kashmir,  throughout  the  Himalaya  and  Tibet  up 
to  Kansu,  but  Ali3  and  Greenway5  considered  it 
as  restricted  from  Kashmir  to  Sikkim. 

In  early  spring  and  autumn  the  White- 
throated  Dipper  was  frequently  observed  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Indus  River  and  in  its  lower 
tributaries  at  altitudes  between  3,800  and  4,000 
m.  It  is  a  summer  visitor  to  the  higher  elevations 
in  Ladakh  where  it  occurs  from  June  onwards  up 
to  5,000  m  altitude.  Typical  areas  in  Ladakh  are 
above  Phyong,  Leh  and  Rumbak,  towards 
Taglang-La,  or  at  Sumdo  and  Tsomorari.  They 
usually  nest  on  low  overhanging  riverbanks. 
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about  30  cm  above  the  water-level,  the  birds 
collecting  fresh  moss  from  along  the  riverbanks. 
Once  a  beak-full  of  nest  material  is  gathered,  it  is 
often  dipped  into  the  water  before  being  carried 
back  to  the  nest  site.  The  nest  itself  is  large,  almost 
circular  and  domed  and  is  usually  placed  in  a 
crevice  between  rocks  in  the  river  or  beneath 
overhanging  riverbanks.  Occasionally  it  is  placed 
behind  a  waterfall.  The  five  breeding  pairs  I 
observed  in  Ladakh  from  1995-1997  were  found 
at  altitudes  from  4,300-4,700  m  and  all  but  one 
was  beneath  a  riverbank.  The  only  exception  was 
built  in  a  local  flour  mill. 

Fledged  chicks  are  seen  from  mid-July 
onwards.  The  young  birds  have  overall  darker 
grey  /blue-grey  plumage,  with  a  brownish-grey 
breast  with  a  paler  throat;  dark  fleshy-brown  tarsi, 
brown-black  feet,  with  dark  brown  eyes  and  dark 
grey  beak.  Feathers  of  much  of  the  breast,  head 
and  back  are  tipped  brown-grey  (p.  30,  photo  4). 

Encounters  with  sordidus 

In  late  June  1995,  on  the  western  shore  of 
Tsomoriri  at  4,700  m,  I  observed  a  pair  of  White- 
throated  Dippers  that  were  feeding  their 
youngsters  at  a  nest  located  in  a  flour  mill.  The 
nest  was  located  behind  the  splashing  water  jet 
which  turned  the  wooden  wheel,  about  40  cm 
above  the  pool  beneath.  Both  birds  fed  the  chicks 
at  roughly  10  minute  intervals  throughout  the  day 
by  entering  the  nest  site  through  the  mill's  water 
outlet,  diving  through  the  water-jet  to  do  so.  One 
of  the  birds  appeared  normal,  but  the  second  bird 
had  a  completely  chocolate-brown  breast  (p.  30, 
photo  5).  My  first  reaction  was  that  it  was  a  Brown 
Dipper,  although  this  would  be  unusually  high 
for  this  species.  Also,  the  plumage  was  overall 
too  dark,  with  dark  slaty  brown  wings,  rump  and 
tail,  and  no  sign  of  a  white  eye-ring.  This  led  me 
to  conclude  that  the  bird  was  the  rare  sordidus 
morph  of  White-throated  Dipper. 

From  June  to  August  1997  another  pair  of 
White-throated  Dippers  was  seen  near  Sumdo, 
about  20  km  north-east  of  the  1995  site.  Once 
again,  the  pair  were  feeding  young  and  one  was 
a  normal  plumaged  bird.  Its  partner,  however, 
was  another  sordidus  morph  with  entirely  brown 
underparts,  lighter  chocolate-brown  on  the  upper 
breast,  fading  thereafter  into  blackish-brown  on 
the  vent  (p.  30,  photo  6).  Compared  to  the  1995 
Korzak  bird,  this  bird  had  a  considerably  paler, 
almost  milk  chocolate-brown  breast.  The 
offspring  of  this  pair  appeared  in  apparently 
normal  juvenile  plumage.  Apart  from  their 


appearance,  both  sordidus  birds  were  otherwise 
quite  normal  in  their  behaviour  and  habits. 

Discussion 

Gould6  described  sordidus  on  the  basis  of  the  only 
specimen,  collected  by  A.  Leith  Adams  in  1852  at 
"Chimourarie  Lake”  (Tsomoriri)  Ladakh,  as  being 
smaller  than  C.  cinclus  and  commented  "If  it  were 
possible  to  conceive  a  cross  between  C.  (cinclus) 
cashmeriensis  and  C.  pallasii,  the  produce  would,  I 
should  say,  be  a  bird  like  the  one  under 
consideration.  I  do  not,  however,  believe  that  any 
such  occurrence  has  taken  place,  but  that  the  bird 
characterised  as  C.  sordidus  is  a  good  species.” 

In  the  Catalogue  of  Birds  in  the  British 
Museum,7  the  same  specimen  is  described  as  "The 
Sombre  Dipper  [which]  inhabits  the  mountain 
ranges  in  the  extreme  northern  portions  of 
Cashmere  and  Ladak.  It  is  also  probably  found 
throughout  the  mountains  of  Tibet,  as  it  has  been 
discovered  by  Prjevalski  in  Kansu  and  Northern 
Thibet.” 

Towards  the  end  of  the  century,  the 
authenticity  of  C.  sordidus  as  a  full  species  was 
disputed,  although  Hartert4  added  further  to  the 
confusion  by  saying  that  the  ”type”  specimen  had 
later  been  referred  to  as  C.  younghusbandi  and  even 
C.  leucogasterl  It  wasn't  until  several  decades  later 
that  sordidus  was  recognised  as  a  brown  morph 
of  C.  c.  cashmeriensis. 

Ali3  describes  sordidus  (two  records  in  Ladakh; 
more  frequent  in  south-east  Tibet  amongst  the 
eastern  race  C.  c.  przewalskii)  as  being  like  a  typical 
White-throated  Dipper,  apart  from  the  white 
throat  and  breast  which  are  replaced  by  a  variable 
shade  of  chocolate-brown.  It  should  not  be 
confused  with  Brown  Dipper  (which  it 
resembles),  since  the  remaining  colour  patterns 
of  the  plumage,  as  well  as  the  bare  parts,  are 
unaltered. 

A  study  of  the  sordidus  specimens  at  the 
Natural  History  Museum,  Tring,  UK,  confirmed 
my  field  observations  that  the  underpart  colour 
varies  from  dark  to  light  brown.  Other  specimens 
at  Tring  which  are  labelled  as  C.  c.  cashmeriensis 
were  collected  near  Lake  Baikal  and  Krasnoyarsk, 
well  outside  the  known  range  of  this  race3  "  and 
they,  and  one  other  specimen  labelled  as  C. 
sordidus,  are  probably  the  dark-bellied  saturatus 
morph  of  C.  c.  leucogaster.  The  throats  and  breasts 
of  these  birds  are  lightly  to  heavily  mottled  with 
white. 

After  examining  the  C.  c.  cashmeriensis  skins 
at  BMNH,  the  curator,  M.  Adams,  wrote:  "It  is 
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interesting  to  note  that  like  the  white-breasted 
birds,  those  with  a  'mottled'  bib  have  mainly 
white /off-white  breast  feathers  with  only  the  tip 
being  brown.  The  proportion  and  distribution  of 
brown-tipped  feathers  therefore  gives  rise  to  the 
extent  of  the  'mottled'  appearance.  The  'type' 
specimen  of  sordidus ,  however,  has  no  white  at 
all  on  the  breast  feathers  which  are  uniformly 
brown  down  to  the  dark  feather  base".  The  range 
of  breast-plumage  colour  is  not  yet  defined  in 
sordidus  but  includes  some  with  uniform  brown 
breast-plumage,  which  can  vary  in  its  shade  and 
darkness.  However,  as  the  sordidus  seen  in  1997 
left  the  water  and  shook  its  plumage,  the  untidy 
breast  feathers  clearly  showed  a  mottled  pattern 
—  something  that  was  not  visible  when  the 
feathers  were  dry. 

Given  the  uncertainty  about  distribution  of 
sordidus ,  further  exploration  to  identify  its  range 
would  be  useful.  All  known  records  apparently 
originate  from  the  same  geographical  sector  in 
Ladakh.  Investigation  on  sexing  would  be  useful 
too.  I  considered  that  on  behaviour,  both  birds  I 
saw  in  Ladakh  were  probably  females,  and  there 
is  clearly  much  still  to  be  learned  of  this  unusual 
colour  morph. 
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Captions  for  colour  plate  on  page  30 

1  White-throated  Dipper  Cinclus  cinclus 

2  Brown  Dipper  Cinclus  pallasii 

3  Brown  Dipper  juvenile  after  fledging 

4  White-throated  Dipper  fledgling  being  fed  by 
sordidus 

5  sordidus  morph  of  White-throated  Dipper,  Korzak 
1995 

6  sordidus  morph  of  White-throated  Dipper,  Sumdo 
1997 

(Photos  by  Otto  Pfister) 
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Captions  for  1-6  on  this  plate  are  on  page  29 
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1  Nest  and  eggs  of  Yellow-throated  Bulbul 
Pycnonotus  xantholaemus 

2  Typical  scrubby  habitat  of  Yellow-throated 
Bulbul 


3  &  4  Yellow-throated  Bulbul  incubating  and  feeding 
nestlings  (Photos  by  M.  Venkataswamappa  and 
M.  R.  Chaitra) 

5  Green-billed  Coucal  Centropus  chlororhynchus,  a 
rarely  photographed  species  (Photo  Dr  T.  S.  U. 
de  Zylva) 
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Observations  of  nesting 
Yellow-throated  Bulbuls 


The  Yellow-throated  Bulbul  Pycnonotus 
xantholaemus  is  endemic  to  south  India,  restricted 
mainly  to  inland  hills  of  the  Deccan  Plateau, 
where  its  typical  habitat  comprises  boulder- 
studded  slopes  interspersed  with  open  scrub.1-3 
Although  recent  surveys  by  Subramanya  and  his 
colleagues  (Subramanya  et  ah,  unpublished)3,4 
have  identified  several  hitherto  unknown 
localities  for  the  species,  very  little  is  known  of 
its  nesting  habits.  Available  information  comes 
from  two  nests  observed  by  Colonel  C.  L.  Wilson 
at  Bellary,  now  in  Karnataka,3  and  another  nest 
found  by  Roscoe  Allen  at  Horsely  Hills  in  the 
Chittoor  District  of  present-day  Andhra  Pradesh.6 
These  records  only  discuss  the  location  of  the  nest 
and  describe  the  nest  and  eggs  of  this  unique 
bulbul.  In  this  note  we  provide  details  on  the 
nesting  of  the  species  based  on  our  observations 
of  a  nesting  pair  during  June-August  1999.  The 
observations  were  made  at  Narasimhaswami 
Betta,  a  hillock  (816  m  a.s.l.)  located  about  70  km 
south-west  of  Bangalore,  in  Channapatna  Taluk, 
Bangalore  District  of  Karnataka  state. 

On  8th  June  one  of  these  bulbuls  was  observed 
carrying  nest  material  and  was  tracked  to  its  nest. 
The  incomplete  nest  was  close  to  the  ground,  built 
next  to  a  huge  boulder  and  sheltered  by  an 
overhanging  bush.  Although  well  hidden  by  the 
sheltering  bushes  and  the  boulder,  it  would  be 
easily  accessible  to  ground  predators  such  as 
lizards  and  mongooses.  The  nest  was  an  untidy 
construction  of  loosely  placed  twigs  and  pieces 
of  hay,  bound  together  by  cobwebs  and  lined  with 
fine  fibres,  placed  in  the  fork  of  a  sparsely  leafed 
bush.  Interestingly,  the  nest  observed  by  Allen6 
was  placed  on  the  ground  beneath  a  bush.  Thus, 
it  appears  that  this  species  builds  its  nest  closer 
to  the  ground  than  its  congeners. 

Nest  building  was  complete  in  eight  days  and 
two  eggs  were  subsequently  laid,  one  per  day.  The 
eggs,  as  described  by  Colonel  Wilson,5  were 
whitish,  blotched  with  purple  and  brick-red 
markings,  forming  a  dense  ring  around  the 
broader  end.  Observation  of  the  birds  during 
incubation  revealed  that  only  one  bird, 
presumably  the  female,  incubated  the  eggs.  This 
bird  could  be  easily  identified  by  its  dirty 
underparts  and  more  worn  tail  feathers.  The 
presumed  male  always  remained  outside  the  nest 


area,  usually  sitting  on  an  elevated  perch  scanning 
the  surroundings. 

The  eggs  hatched  on  8th  July,  20  days  after 
incubation  began.  Only  the  presumed  female  was 
observed  brooding  the  nestlings  for  the  next  seven 
days.  During  this  time,  the  male  would  call  out 
when  perching  close  to  the  nest  and  the  female 
would  fly  out  to  meet  him  and  receive  the  food 
he  had  brought.  Once  brooding  of  the  nestlings 
by  the  female  ceased,  both  the  parents  were 
observed  feeding  the  nestlings.  Their  chicks'  diet 
included  insects  and  berries,  belonging  to  the 
genera  Erythroxylon  and  Scutia,  both  of  which 
grew  abundantly  in  the  locality.  After  each 
feeding,  the  faecal  sacs  were  removed  and 
swallowed  by  the  parents.  Insects  brought  to  the 
nest  included  mostly  caterpillars,  winged  adult 
termites  and  dragonflies.  The  nestlings  fledged 
13  days  after  hatching,  and  on  8th  August  both 
parents  were  observed  still  feeding  the  fledglings. 
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Nesting  Green-billed  Coucal 


The  photograph  (see  page  31)  by  Dr  T.  S.  U.  de 
Zylva  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  first  of  the  Green¬ 
billed  Coucal  Centropus  chlororhynchus  at  its  nest. 
The  coucal  is  an  endangered  Sri  Lankan  endemic 
whose  nesting  had  rarely  been  observed  until 
recently.  Martin  Wijesinghe's  discovery  of  a  nest 
in  Sinharaja  led  to  prolonged  observation  by  him 
and  viewing  and  photography  by  many 
interested  parties.  Martin's  notes,  published  in  the 
recent  issue  of  Forktail,  shed  light  on  a  mystery 
that  has  had  birdwatchers  guessing  for  a  while. 
Since  Thilo  Hoffmann,  former  Chairman  of  the 
Ceylon  Bird  Club,  first  drew  attention  to  it,  a 
number  of  observers  have  recorded  coucals  with 
ivory-coloured  bills.  Whether  this  was  due  to 


ageing,  breeding  condition,  or  some  other  reason 
was  not  known.  Martin's  observations  suggest 
that  the  bill  turns  from  green  to  ivory  during 
breeding  and  back  again  to  green.  Although 
further  observations  are  necessary  to  establish  this 
firmly,  it  looks  like  the  puzzle  may  have  finally 
been  resolved. 
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Discovery  of  a  new  monal  from 
Arunachal  Pradesh 


In  late  1998,  R.  Suresh  Kumar  and  Pratap  Singh  were  fortunate  to  discover  a  new  pheasant  belonging 
to  the  genus  Lophophorus  in  western  Arunachal  Pradesh.  Here  the  authors  give  some  background 
to  this  exciting  discovery. 


Three  species  of  pheasant  belonging  to  the  genus 
Lophophorus ,  commonly  called  'monals',  are 
known  and  all  are  found  in  the  high  mountains 
of  the  Himalaya  close  to  the  tree  line.  The  best 
known  is  the  Himalayan  Monal  Lophophorus 
impejanus,  which  has  a  distribution  extending 
from  Afghanistan  in  the  west  to  Myanmar  in  the 
east.  The  two  other  species  are  Chinese  Monal  L. 
Ihuysii,  which  is  classified  as  Vulnerable,  and 
Sclater's  Monal  Lophophorus  sclateri,  which  is 
classified  as  Endangered.1  Both  have  restricted- 
ranges  within  the  Eastern  Himalayas  Endemic 
Bird  Area.  Chinese  Monal  occurs  in  parts  of  China 
and  Tibet,  while  Sclater's  Monal  occurs  in  parts 
of  Arunachal  Pradesh,  Tibet,  China  and 
Myanmar.1'4  There  has  been  some  research  on 
Himalayan  Monal5' 6-8  and  Chinese  Monal  in  the 
wild,910  but  little  is  known  of  Sclater's  Monal. 
Pheasants  in  Arunachal  Pradesh2”411-13  are 
particularly  poorly  known,  mainly  owing  to  the 
remoteness,  difficult  terrain  and  adverse  climatic 
conditions  of  the  region,  although  several  recent 
surveys  have  provided  some  information  on 
pheasant  distribution.14”21 

During  a  survey  in  western  Arunachal 
Pradesh  of  the  interior  of  the  Lower  Subansiri 
district,  several  local  people  at  Tali  Circle  readily 
correctly  identified  pictures  of  Sclater's  Monal 
shown  to  them.  However,  they  insisted  the  tail 


was  entirely  white  and  not  chestnut.  Later,  during 
a  visit  to  Damin  and  Sarli  Circle  in  Lower 
Subansiri  district,  the  first  author  was  shown  four 
complete  sets  of  white  pheasant  tail  feathers. 
Local  people  there  hunt  this  pheasant  and  keep 
the  tail  feathers  of  males  as  a  status  symbol  or  to 
use  as  a  hand  fan.  These  feathers  resembled  the 
tail  feathers  of  neither  Himalayan  Monal  nor 
Sclater's  Monal,  suggesting  the  presence  of  a  new 
taxon.22  Local  information  was  also  obtained  from 
Dirang,  West  Kameng  District,  about  the 
occurrence  of  White-tailed  monal  there.  The 
village  head  of  Chandar  village,  Dirang,  was  able 
to  identify  both  Himalayan  and  (white-tailed) 
Sclater's  Monals  and  also  imitate  their  respective 
calls. 

A  survey  of  the  area  from  September  to 
November  1998  led  to  sightings  of  the  new  monal 
by  RSK.  After  a  gruelling  four-day  trek  from  Sarli 
Circle,  RSK  reached  Pakdhung  camp  dose  to  the 
Indo-Chinese  border  at  4,000  m,  an  area  where 
local  people  said  the  new  monal  was  to  be  found. 
In  the  early  morning  of  17th  October,  around  500 
m  from  camp,  the  new  monal  was  first  sighted.  It 
was  a  male,  calling  from  a  rocky  outcrop  at  4,200 
m  and,  as  expected,  it  resembled  a  Sclater's  Monal 
except  for  the  white  tail.  Over  the  next  two  days, 
nine  sightings  of  13  birds  were  made  within  1  km 
distance  from  the  camp  (see  Table  1).  All  sightings 


Table  1.  Sightings  of  the  new  monal  by  RSK. 


Date 

Time 

Altitude 

Individuals  seen 

Remarks 

1 

17/10/98 

5.30  am 

4,100  m 

1  Male 

Calling  from  a  ridge-top 

2 

17/10/99 

5.40  am 

4,050  m 

1  Male  +  3  females 

Flushed 

3 

17/10/99 

6.15  am 

4,100  m 

Pair 

Flushed 

4 

17/10/99 

6.30  am 

4,000  m 

1  Male 

Flushed 

5 

17/10/99 

7.50  am 

3,950  m 

2  Females  +  1  probable  subadult 

The  probable  subadult  had  an  all-white  tail  but  the 
body  plumage  was  like  a  female. 

6 

17/10/99 

9:15  am 

4,100  m 

1  Male  +  2  females 

Observed  feeding 

7 

18/10/99 

7:30  am 

4,200  m 

1  Female 

Calling 

8 

18/10/99 

8:30  am 

4,000  m 

1  Female 

Observed  standing  on  rock  outcrop 

9 

19/10/99 

7:30  am 

3,950  m 

3  Females 

Flushed.  They  were  feeding  on  underground  Cobra  Lily 

Arisaema  sp.  tubers 
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Table  2.  Localities  in  Arunachal  Pradesh  where  there  is  evidence  of  the  new  monal 

District 

Locality 

Evidence 

Upper  Subansiri 

Taksing  Post 

Information  from  Sarli  Circle  hunters  who  also  hunt  in  the  Taksing  area 

Lower  Subansiri 

Jhara,  Tali  Circle 

Information  from  local  people 

Damin,  Damin  Circle 

Wo  intact  tail  feathers  seen 

Sarli,  Sarli  Circle 

Two  intact  male  tail  feathers  and  complete  skins  of  a  male  and  a  female  of  this 
new  monal  seen  (p.  38), 

Wasi  camp,  Sarli  Circle 

Nine  sightings  and  a  female  skin 

Milli,  Sarli  Circle 

One  intact  tail  feather  seen 

Koloriang,  Koloriang  Circle 

Information  from  local  people 

East  Kameng 

Minchar,  ChayangTajo  Circle 

Information  from  local  people 

West  Kameng 

Chander,  Dirang  Circle 

Information  from  local  people 

Tawang 

Jang,  Jang  Circle 

Information  from  local  people 

were  in  the  alpine  scrub  and  meadows  above 
3,900  m.  The  scrub  was  characterised  by  several 
species  of  dwarf  rhododendrons,  Rubus  sp.  and 
Berber  is  sp.  and  the  higher  forests  in  the  area  were 
dominated  by  fir  Abies  densa,  various 
rhododendron  species  and  dense  thickets  of 
bamboo  Thamnocalamus  spathiflorus  as 
understorey.  According  to  local  people,  the  monal 
descends  to  these  forests  during  winter. 

Discussion 

The  taxonomic  status  of  the  new  pheasant  is  not 
yet  known  as  more  information  on  this  form  in 
the  wild,  as  well  as  genetic  studies  to  compare  it 
with  Eiimalayan  and  Sclater's  Monals,  are 
needed.  Interestingly,  neither  of  these  species  was 
seen  in  the  areas  where  the  new  monal  was  found. 
However,  local  people  in  Jang,  Tawang  District, 
and  in  Dirang,  West  Kameng  District,  recognised 
pictures  of  both  Eiimalayan  Monal  and  also  the 
new  monal,  but  were  not  familiar  with  Sclater's 
Monal.  They  even  had  separate  names  for  them 
{“ghee"  for  Eiimalayan  monal  and  " gheedhunkar " 
[meaning  white-tailed  monal]  for  the  new  form). 
Further  east,  local  people  were  only  familiar  with 
the  new  monal.  This  indicates  a  probable  gap  in 
the  distribution  of  the  Eiimalayan  Monal  within 
Arunachal  Pradesh.  The  westernmost  limit  of 
Sclater's  Monal  is  said  to  be  in  West  Siang 
District.1  Since  this  new  monal  resembles 
Sclater's  Monal  apart  from  the  tail  coloration,  we 
suggest  that  it  is  an  off-shoot  of  that  species, 
although  it  is  also  possible  that  the  new  monal  is 
a  hybrid  between  Eiimalayan  and  Sclater's 


Monals,  since  their  ranges  would  be  expected  to 
overlap  in  the  zone  where  the  new  form  is  found. 
This  means  that  the  new  monal  would  be 
expected  to  occur  in  the  Dibang  Valley  District 
where  Eiimalayan  and  Sclater's  Monals  overlap. 
However,  there  is  no  evidence  for  this. 

Status  and  distribution 

The  new  monal  would  appear  to  be  relatively  free 
from  human  disturbance  because  of  the 
remoteness  of  the  areas  where  it  is  found. 
According  to  local  people,  it  is  in  found  in  at  least 
five  districts  in  Arunachal  Pradesh  (Table  2). 
However,  it  is  affected  by  small-scale  hunting  by 
local  people  for  food.  Further  studies  are  planned 
to  find  the  exact  distribution  limits  and  taxonomic 
status  of  this  bird. 
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Captions  for  photos  1-6  on  this  page 

1  A  pair  of  the  new  monals  in  the  wild:  the  white 
tail  of  the  male  is  clearly  visible 

2  Typical  rugged  habitat  where  the  new  monal  is 
found 

3  The  survey  team  in  the  field 

4  Skin  of  a  female  of  the  new  monal 

5  Skin  if  a  male  of  the  new  monal 

6  Tail  feathers  of  (left)  Sclater's  Monal  Lophophorus 
sclateri;  (right)  Himalayan  Monal  L.  impejanus; 
and  (centre)  the  new  monal. 

(Photos  by  R.  Suresh  Kumar) 


Captions  for  photos  1-6  on  opposite  page 

1  Two  Chinese  Egrets  Egretta  eulophotes  (April 
1991) 

2  Chinese  Egret  Egretta  eulophotes  (April  1991) 

3  Chinese  Egret  Egretta  eulophotes  (April  1991) 
4-6  Pacific  Reef  Egret  Egretta  sacra 

(Photos  by  M.  Strange) 
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Captions  for  1-6  on  this  plate  are  on  page  38 
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The  identification  of  Chinese  Egret  and 

Pacific  Reef  Egret 


In  Birding  Sites  in  Malaysia,  supplement  to  OBC 
Bull.  20}  plate  4  is  labelled  as  showing  a  Chinese 
Egret  Egretta  eulophotes  feeding  alongside  a  Pacific 
Reef  Egret  Egretta  sacra  (reproduced  on  page  39, 
photo  1).  Elowever,  in  our  opinion,  both  birds  in 
this  photo  are  Chinese  Egret,  with  the  bird  on  the 
right  being  in  non-breeding  plumage.  We  believe 
that  the  same  error  is  also  made  in  the  first  edition 
of  Birds:  A  Photographic  Guide  to  the  Birds  of 
Peninsular  Malaysia  and  Singapore,2  where  the 
photograph  labelled  as  Pacific  Reef  Egret  (  photo 
3)  shows  a  similar  non-breeding  plumage  Chinese 
Egret.  The  photographer,  Morten  Strange,  informs 
us  that  both  pictures  were  taken  over  the  period 
8-10th  April  1991,  at  the  northern  banks  of  the 
Seleta  River  estuary  on  the  coastal  side  of  Khtib 
Bongsu,  Singapore. 

It  appears  that  the  identification  of  both  birds 
was  based  primarily  on  bare-part  coloration. 
Elowever,  we  believe  this  should  not  be  relied  on 
for  certain  identification  and  it  should  only  be 
used  to  support  observations  of  more  consistent 
structural  characteristics. 

We  base  our  re-identification  largely  on  the 
following  characteristics: 

Bill  shape 

Chinese  Egret  typically  has  a  more  symmetrical 
bill,  which  is  of  a  similar  thickness  for  most  of  its 
length  and  only  narrows  in  the  last  quarter 
towards  the  tip.  This  gives  the  bill  a  dagger-like 
profile.  In  Pacific  Reef  Egret  the  whole  bill 
typically  narrows  gradually  from  the  heavier- 
looking  base.  The  culmen  is  rather  more  convex 
and  the  lower  mandible  straighter,  with  the  upper 
mandible  sometimes  appearing  to  overlap  the 
lower  mandible  at  the  tip.  This  gives  the  whole 
bill  a  rather  more  asymmetrical  drooping,  or 
droop-tipped,  appearance. 

Leg  length 

Pacific  Reef  Egret  has  noticeably  shorter  legs  than 
Chinese  Egret,  particularly  in  the  tibia.  In  Pacific 
Reef  Egret  the  tibia  is  significantly  shorter  than 
the  tarsus  so  that  all  of  the  'Teg-length"  appears 
to  be  in  the  tarsus.  The  legs  also  appear  stouter, 
with  chunkier  knees  in  Pacific  Reef  Egret.  In 
Chinese  Egret  the  tibia  is  longer  than  that  of 
Pacific  Reef  Egret,  giving  the  slender  legs  a  more 
balanced,  proportioned  appearance. 


Jowl 

Pacific  Reef  Egret  often  appears  heavy-jowled,  but 
Chinese  Egret  never  appears  to  show  this  feature. 

Eye  position  and  loral  shape 

There  appears  to  be  a  difference  in  the  position  of 
the  eyes.  In  Chinese  Egret  the  eyes  are  set 
noticeably  above  the  gape.  In  Pacific  Reef  Egret 
they  appear  lower  and  closer  to  the  bill.  This 
difference  is  accentuated  both  by  the  apparent 
presence  of  a  skeletal  ridge  above  the  eye  in 
Chinese  Egret,  and  by  the  difference  in  the  shape 
of  the  loral  skin.  The  latter  appears  narrower  and 
more  angled  in  Chinese  Egret  and  broader  and 
blunter  in  Pacific  Reef  Egret  (often  as  wide  as  the 
bill  at  the  bill-base). 

Neck  shape  and  posture 

Chinese  Egret  has  a  long,  narrow  neck,  usually 
held  in  an  S-shape  curve,  although  it  is  held 
straight  when  the  bird  is  alarmed.  The  back  slopes 
down  from  narrow  shoulders  and  the  tertials  are 
long  and  narrow,  often  overlapping  the  tail  tip. 
Pacific  Reef  Egret  has  a  stockier  neck,  often  held 
hunched-up  into  its  broader  shoulders.  The 
tertials  appear  blunter  and  broader,  often 
completely  obscuring  the  tail.  As  a  result.  Pacific 
Reef  Egret  appears  overall  a  stockier  and  less 
elegant  bird  than  Chinese  Egret. 

Bare  part  coloration 

In  our  experience,  non-breeding  plumaged 
Chinese  Egrets  can  show  a  wide  variation  in  bare- 
part  coloration.  Recenf  observations  in  Korea, 
Japan  and  Singapore,  and  studies  of  photographs, 
indicate  that  the  bill  is  typically  largely  blackish, 
with  the  basal  half  to  two-thirds  of  the  lower 
mandible  sharply  edged  strongly  orange  or 
yellow,  sometimes  extending  just  above  the 
cutting  edge  in  the  final  third.  The  legs  are 
greenish  (with  feet  near-concolorous),  often  with 
some  obvious  blackish  scaling  on  the  shins.  The 
lores  are  greenish  through  to  greyish,  and  the 
irides  are  a  pale  whitish-yellow. 

There  is  little  or  no  information  in  the  literature 
on  the  seasonal  changes  of  bare  part  coloration 
of  Pacific  Reef  Egret.  However,  our  observations 
of  dark-phase  birds  throughout  the  East  Asian 
range  (in  all  months)  and  white-phase  birds  in 
Singapore  (in  January)  indicate  that  they  show 
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less  clean-cut  bills  which  are  duller  in  dark-phase 
birds,  with  more  extensively  orangy-brown  lower 
mandibles.  In  white-phase  birds,  the  shins  often 
lack  the  obvious  scaling  seen  in  Chinese  Egret. 
Both  phases  have  dark  brown  or  yellow  irides 
which  appear  duller  than  the  pale  irides  of 
Chinese  Egret. 

A  more  detailed  appraisal  of  bare  part 
coloration  of  Egretta  species  in  North-East  Asia  is 
in  preparation  by  NM  and  he  would  welcome 
comments  and  observations  on  this  topic  sent  to 
the  address  below. 

Although  outside  the  scope  of  this  note,  other 
features  that  can  be  useful  when  identifying 
Chinese  Egret  in  the  field  are  habitat  preference 
and  behaviour  of  the  birds  in  question.  Although 
Chinese  Egrets  utilise  a  variety  of  coastal  habitats, 
they  usually  prefer  feeding  on  intertidal  mudflats. 
However,  they  roost  on  rocky  shores,  posts,  islets 
or  shingle  banks  and,  where  numerous,  in  tight 
groups.  Pacific  Reef  Egrets  prefer  to  feed  on 
rockier  shores  or  reefs,  in  areas  influenced  by 
wave  action,  often  (though  by  no  means  always) 
occurring  singly.  Typically,  Chinese  Egret  is  more 
active  when  feeding  and  uses  a  variety  of  foraging 
techniques.  One  of  these  involves  alternate 
walking  and  running  through  tidal-flat  shallows, 
covering  several  hundred  metres  in  a  circuit. 
Others  techniques  include  waiting  (usually  for 
shorter  periods  than  other  egret  species)  and, 
rarely,  foot  vibration.  Pacific  Reef  Egrets  appear 
more  lethargic  when  foraging,  usually  carefully 
walking  over  smaller  areas,  waiting  for  long 
periods  and  rarely  running. 


We  hope  these  features  shed  some  light  on  the 
problems  that  have  long  hampered  the 
identification  of  non-breeding  Chinese  Egret,  and 
in  particular  their  separation  from  white-phase 
Pacific  Reef  Egret.  Accurate  identification  of  birds 
in  non-breeding  plumage  is  essential  in 
determining  the  distribution  and  numbers  of  this 
globally  threatened  species. 
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Compiled  by  Joe  Tobias 


GENERAL 

Relationships  of  Syrmaticus  and  Phasianus  by 
Cyt-b  gene  array  comparison  by  Isao  Munechika 
(Chiba  Zoological  Park,  280  Minamoto-cho, 
Wakaba-ku,  Chiba  264-0037,  Japan)  et  al.  Jpn.  J. 
Ornithol.  47: 133-138.  Supports  the  separation  of 
Syrmaticus  from  Phasianus  adding  that  if  they  are 
sub-genera  they  are  "moving  toward  separation" 
and  also  groups  the  monotypic  genus  occupied 
by  the  Cheer  Pheasant  Catreus  wallichi  with 
Phasianus  rather  than  Syrmaticus. 

A  review  of  the  status  of  the  Green  Peafowl  Pavo 
muticus  and  recommendations  for  future  action 

by  Phil  McGowan  (Ecoscope  Applied  Ecologists, 
9  Bennell  Court,  Comberton,  Cambridge,  CB3 
7DS,  UK)  et  al.  1998.  Bird  Conservation 
International  9:  331-348.  A  history  of  the  decline 
of  this  species  throughout  its  range  with  an 
analysis  of  regional  threats  and  prescriptions  for 
its  conservation. 


CHINA 

Winter  habitat  use  by  Black-necked  Cranes  Grus 
nigricollis  in  Tibet  by  Mary  Ann  Bishop,  Z. 
Canjue,  Y.  Song,  J.  Harkness  and  B.  Gu.  1998. 
Wildfowl  49:  228-241.  Detailed  description  of 
habitat  use  based  on  surveys  over  four  winters 
including  intensive  three-four  week  studies  at 
two  sites.  Conservation  recommendations  are 
provided. 

Conservation  status  of  the  Sichuan  Hill- 
partridge  Arborophila  rufipectus  in  China  by  Dai 

Bo  (Wildlife  Conservation  Division,  Sichuan 
Provincial  Forestry  Department,  No.  15,  Section 
1st  of  Renminbeilu  Street,  Chengdu  610082, 
Sichuan  Province,  P.  R.  of  China)  et  al.  1998.  Bird 
Conservation  International  9:  349-359.  Results  of 
a  recent  survey  targeting  this  species,  with  an 
outline  of  the  threats  it  faces  and  the  relevant 
conservation  action  required  to  protect  it. 

Conservation  status  of  endemic  Galliformes  on 
Hainan  Island,  China  by  Gao  Yu-Ren  (South 
China  Institute  of  Endangered  Animals, 
Guangzhou  610260,  China).  1998.  Bird 
Conservation  International  9:  411-416. 


NEPAL 

An  Inventory  of  Nepal's  Terai  Wetlands  by 

Bishnu  Bhandari  (IUCN  Nepal,  PO.  Box  3923, 
Kathmandu,  Nepal).  IUCN  -  The  World 
Conservation  Union  Report.  Site  descriptions 
with  faunal  and  floral  analysis  for  all  important 
wetlands  in  Nepal,  with  a  discussion  of  their 
status  and  measures  proposed  for  their 
conservation. 


INDIA 

Surveys  of  the  Satyr  Tragopan  Tragopan  satyr  a 
in  the  Singhalila  National  Park,  Darjeeling, 
India  using  spring  call  counts  by  Sarala  Khaling 
(Postgraduate  Department  of  Zoology,  Darjeeling 
Government  College,  Darjeeling  -  734101,  West 
Bengal,  India)  et  al.  1998.  Bird  Conservation 
International  9:  361-371.  Counts  of  calling  groups 
are  used  to  estimate  tragopan  population  density 
in  this  protected  area,  along  with  a  discussion  of 
threats  and  conservation  issues. 

Conservation  status  and  distribution  of  Swamp 
Francolin  in  India  by  Salim  Javed  (Centre  for 
Wildlife  and  Ornithology,  Aligarh  Muslim 
University,  Aligarh  202002,  India)  et  al.  J.  Bombay 
Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  96: 16-23.  Clarifies  current  Indian 
range  of  this  threatened  species  and  provides 
analysis  of  its  habitat  preferences,  linking  these 
to  management  recommendations. 


SRI  LANKA 

Species  composition,  status  and  feeding  ecology 
of  avifauna  in  high  altitude  forests  of  Sri  Lanka 

by  K.  D.  Ranawana  (Department  of  Zoology, 
University  of  Peradeniya,  Sri  Lanka)  and  C.  N.  B. 
Bambaradeniya.  J.  Bombay  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  95(3): 
392-407.  An  assessment  of  diversity  in  three 
montane  forests  in  Sri  Lanka  which  identifies 
foraging  guilds  and  lists  species  sighted  over  a 
five-month  period. 


VIETNAM 

A  feasibility  study  for  the  establishment  of  Xuan 
Lien  Nature  Reserve,  Thanh  Hoa  Province, 
Vietnam  by  Le  Trong  Trai  (BirdLife  International 
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Vietnam  Programme,  11  Lane  167,  Tay  Son,  Dong 
Da,  Hanoi,  Vietnam;  email:  birdlife@ 
netnam.org. vn).  BirdLife  International  Vietnam 
Programme  Conservation  Report  7. 

A  feasibility  study  for  the  establishment  of 
Phong  Dien  (Thua  Thien  Hue  province)  and 
Dakrong  (Quang  Tri  province)  Nature  Reserves, 
Vietnam  by  Le  Trong  Trai  (BirdLife  International 
Vietnam  Programme,  11  Lane  167,  Tay  Son,  Dong 
Da,  Hanoi,  Vietnam;  email:  birdlife@ 
netnam.org.uk)  and  W.  J.  Richardson.  BirdLife 
International  Vietnam  Programme  Conservation 
Report  4.  Assessment  of  two  potential  protected 
areas  that  support  populations  of  Edwards's 
Pheasant  Lophura  edwardsi  with  recommendations 
for  their  conservation. 

The  conservation  of  key  coastal  and  wetland 
sites  in  the  Red  River  Delta  by  Anita  Pedersen 
(BirdLife  International  Vietnam  Programme,  11 
Lane  167,  Tay  Son,  Dong  Da,  Hanoi,  Vietnam; 
email:  birdlife@netnam.org. vn)  and  Nguyen  Huy 
Thang.  BirdLife  International  Vietnam 
Programme  Conservation  Report  8. 
Observations  of  threatened  species  in  this 
important  delta  area  and  a  discussion  of  threats 
and  recommendations  for  their  conservation. 

The  status  and  distribution  of  Green  Peafowl 
Pavo  muticus  in  Dak  Lak  Province,  Vietnam  by 

Nicholas  Brickie  and  Nguyen  Cu  (BirdLife 
International  Vietnam  Programme,  11  Lane  167, 
Tay  Son,  Dong  Da,  Hanoi,  Vietnam;  e-mail: 
birdlife@netnam.org. vn)  et  al.  BirdLife 
International  Vietnam  Programme  Conservation 
Report  1.  Presents  the  results  of  a  survey 
conducted  between  2nd  Pebruary  and  4th  May 
1998,  together  with  recommendations  for  the 
conservation  of  Green  Peafowl. 

A  new  species  of  Laughingthrush 
(Passeriformes:  Garrulacinae)  from  the  Western 
Highlands  of  Vietnam  by  Jonathan  Eames 
(BirdLife  International  Vietnam  Programme,  11 
Lane  167,  Tay  Son,  Dong  Da,  Hanoi,  Vietnam; 
email:  birdlife@netnam.org.vn),  Le  Trong  Trai  and 
Nguyen  Cu.  1999.  Bull.  Brit.  Orn.  Club  119(1):  4- 
15.  Another  new  species  described  from  Ngoc 
Linh  mountain  hot  on  the  heels  of  Black-crowned 
Barwing  Actinodura  sodangorum. 


MALAYSIA 

The  status  and  current  distribution  of  Crested 
Argus  Rheinardia  ocellata  nigrescens  in 
Peninsular  Malaysia  by  Ismail  Mamat 


(Department  of  Wildlife  and  National  Parks  of 
Peninsular  Malaysia,  Km  10,  Jalan  Cheras,  50664 
Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia)  and  Mohd  Nawayai 
Yasak.  1998.  Bird  Conservation  International  9: 
325-350.  A  summary  of  all  recent  and  historical 
records  with  a  discussion  of  the  status  and 
conservation  of  the  subspecies. 


INDONESIA 

The  birds  of  the  island  of  Flores  -  a  review  by  J. 

Verhoeye  (Rotsestraat  2,  9890  Dikkelvenne, 
Belgium)  and  Derek  A.  Holmes.  1999.  Kukila  10: 
3-59.  Recent  and  historical  ornithological  data  for 
the  island  are  compiled  with  comments  on  the 
status  and  distribution  of  each  species. 

A  review  of  the  Sumba  avifauna  by  M.  D.  Linsley 
(Elm  Cottage,  The  Street,  Chilesford,  Woodbridge, 
UK)  et  al.  1999.  Kukila  10:  60-90.  A  systematic  list 
of  all  birds  recorded  on  the  island  is  provided 
along  with  details  of  41  species  first  recorded  since 
White  and  Bruce  (1986). 

Birds  of  the  Rawa  Aopa  Watumohai  National 
Park,  south-east  Sulawesi  by  J.  C.  Wardill  (27 
Carlton  Avenue,  Hornsea,  East  Yorkshire,  HU18 
1JG)  et  al.  1999.  Kukila  10:  91-114.  The  first  study 
of  birds  in  the  park  is  discussed  and  all 
ornithological  records  are  systematically  listed. 

An  annotated  checklist  of  the  birds  of  the 
Tanimbar  islands  by  D.  Bishop  and  Nick  W. 
Brickie  (Plat  3,  17  Pourth  Avenue,  Hove,  East 
Sussex,  BN3  2PL  UK).  1999.  Kukila  10:  115-150. 
A  review  of  recent  and  historical  records  with  all 
species  systematically  listed  and  their  distribution 
and  status  discussed. 

Distribution  and  conservation  status  of  Bornean 
Peacock-pheasant  Polyplectron  schleiermacheri 
in  Central  Kalimantan,  Indonesia  by  Timothy 
O'Brien  (Wildlife  Conservation  Society  - 
Indonesia  Programme,  PO.  Box  311,  Bogor  16003, 
Indonesia)  et  al.  1999.  Bird  Conservation 
International  9:  373-395.  Results  of  a 
questionnaire  survey  are  presented  suggesting 
that  the  species  is  widely  distributed  but  rare  in 
the  area. 
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Little-known  Oriental  bird 

Chestnut-headed  Partridge  Arborophila  cambodiana 


Introduction 

On  25th  January  1998  I  was  asked  to  identify  a 
pair  of  partridges  bought  some  days  earlier  at  Sre 
Khlong,  a  Cambodian  wildlife  market  situated  on 
Highway  4  in  Kompong  Speu  province,  south  of 
Phnom  Penh.  The  "pair"  proved  to  be  one  Scaly- 
breasted  Partridge  Arborophila  charltonii  and  one 
Chestnut-headed  Partridge  A.  cambodiana.  The 
latter  is  a  globally  threatened  species,  endemic  to 
the  Cardamom  mountain  chain  of  south-west 
Cambodia  and  south-east  Thailand,  and  this  was 
the  first  Cambodian  record  since  1936.  Both  birds 
had  apparently  been  caught  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kirirom  National  Park,  from  where  much  of  the 
wildlife  at  Sre  Khlong  is  sourced.  If  so,  this  record 
would  represent  a  range  extension  for  the  species. 
I  was  able  to  take  several  photographs  (p.  50), 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  first  ever  taken  of  this 
species.  Unfortunately,  both  birds  subsequently 
died  and  were  disposed  of.  However,  it  prompted 
me  to  carry  out  a  search  of  the  literature  to  find 
out  what  was  known  of  the  history  and  status  of 
Chestnut-headed  Partridge. 

Discovery 

Chestnut-headed  Partridge  was  discovered  in 
December  1927  when  eight  or  nine  specimens 
were  collected  from  the  Cambodian  mountain  of 
Bokor  by  P.  Jabouille  and  J.  Spedan  Lewis, 
members  of  the  Fourth  Franco-British  Expedition 
to  Indochina.1-4  It  was  described  the  following 
year  by  Delacour  and  Jabouille.2 

Bokor  was  a  French  colonial  hill  station 
situated  on  a  plateau  at  1,000  m  at  the  southern 
end  of  a  mountain  range  known  as  the 
Cardamom,  Elephant  or  Kravanh  Mountains, 
stretching  330  km  north-west  to  the  Thai  border, 
and  this  was  the  first-ever  ornithological 
expedition  to  the  area.  At  the  time,  Delacour 
described  both  the  slopes  and  the  plateau  as  being 
"unspoiled",  the  slopes  were  covered  with  tall 
damp  forest,  whilst  the  summit  plateau  was  "very 
peculiar,  the  trees  being  rather  low  and  stunted, 
with  an  abundance  of  orchids  and  other 
epiphytes".3  It  was  in  the  latter  area,  on  the 
plateau,  that  Chestnut-headed  Partridge  was 
collected. 


In  1928,  Delacour  and  Jabouille  described 
Chestnut-headed  Partridge  as  "a  very  distinct 
species"2  and  closer  to  Red-breasted  Partridge  A. 
hyperythra  of  Borneo  than  any  of  its  continental 
congeners.13  However,  in  November  1930,  Riley 
described  a  new  species  of  partridge,  A.  diversa, 
on  the  basis  of  a  single  specimen  collected,  in 
January  1930  by  Dr  H.  M.  Smith  from  semi¬ 
evergreen  forest  at  300  m  at  Khao  Sabap  (also 
known  as  Namtok  Phliu  National  Park), 
Chanthaburi,  Thailand5  -  the  opposite  end  of  the 
Cardamom  mountain  range.  At  the  time,  Riley 
had  no  specimens  of  Chestnut-headed  Partridge 
available  for  comparison  and  his  specimen  did 
not  agree  with  the  published  description, 
although  he  notes  it  as  "evidently  closely  allied"." 
Smith,  on  seeing  the  plate  of  Chestnut-headed 
Partridge  published  by  Delacour  and  Jabouille  in 
1931  (p.  50), 6  later  retracted  A.  diversa  as  a  separate 
species,  and  in  1938  he  described  the  two  forms 
as  subspecies,  A.  c.  cambodiana  and  A.  c.  diversa.7 
This  is  their  current  taxonomic  position,  although 
there  is  still  considerable  debate  over  this  view.8  910 

Status 

Since  the  time  of  these  early  collectors  there  have 
been  very  few  records  of  either  form.  Following 
his  first  expedition,  Smith  returned  to  Khao  Sabap 
in  November  1933  and  collected  a  further  four 
specimens  of  diversa.7  The  subspecies  was  then 
unrecorded  until  March  1966  when  B.  F.  King 
collected  two  specimens  from  hill  evergreen  forest 
at  1,129  m  altitude  on  Khao  Soi  Dao  Tai  (the  more 
southerly,  and  the  higher,  of  the  two  Soi  Dao 
peaks)  (P.  D.  Round  in  lift.).  Although  listed  by 
Collar  el  al.  as  "probably  common"  in  Khao  Soi 
Dao,  with  "several  recent  records",8 1  have  only 
been  able  to  trace  two  records  in  the  wild  since. 
The  first  is  of  a  single  bird  seen  by  R.  Harwood  in 
May  1994. 11  The  second  is  of  two  birds  recorded 
by  N.  Dymond  in  February  1998  in  montane 
evergreen  forest,  at  approximately  1,400  m  (N. 
Dymond  in  lift.).  It  has  seemingly  been 
unrecorded  from  Khao  Sabap  since  Smith's  last 
expedition  of  1933,  and  there  are  no  other  records 
from  Thailand.  However,  in  1988  at  least  two  birds 
were  recorded  and  photographed  by  Uthai 
Treesucon  in  captivity  at  the  Pong  Namron 
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Captive  Breeding  Centre  of  the  Wildlife 
Conservation  Division,  which  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  Khao  Soi  Dao  (p.  50)  (P.  D.  Round  in  lift.). 
In  1995,  McGowan  et  al.  estimated  the  population 
of  A.  c.  diversa  to  be  100-1,000  and  that  the  "wild 
population  could  be  in  the  low  hundreds",  whilst 
that  of  cambodiana  was  estimated  at  more  than 
100. 9  However,  little  indication  is  given  as  to  how, 
and  from  what  evidence,  these  figures  were 
derived,  and  they  are  therefore  best  treated  with 
caution. 

The  situation  for  cambodiana  is  even  less  well- 
known.  Following  the  collection  of  the  original 
specimens,  Bokor  was  visited  in  1935  and  1936 
by  P.  Engelbach,  who  was  resident  in  the  nearby 
town  of  Kampot.  He  found  it  to  be  "relativement 
tres  commune"  (relatively  very  common)  between 
400-1,000  m  and,  somewhat  surprisingly, 
recorded  it  as  being  easier  to  approach  than  other 
partridge  species,  often  venturing  out  into  open 
areas.  On  14th  June  one  year  he  saw  a  pair  with 
an  unrecorded  number  of  young  chicks.12  This 
behaviour  pattern,  unusual  for  any  Arborophila 
species,  has  not  been  reported  before  or  since  for 
either  form.  However,  the  fact  that  in  1927  at  least 
eight  birds  were  collected  in  two  days  may 
indicate  that  it  was,  at  least  then,  relatively  easy 
to  find.  The  assertion  of  Thomas  in  1964,  that  the 
species  was  "common  and  conspicuous  in  the 
Elephant  chain",13  is  presumably  based  on 
Engelbach,  as  he  cites  no  personal  records  and 
there  appear  to  be  no  other  records  since  1936,  or 
from  any  other  locality  than  Bokor,  until  the  bird 
I  was  shown  in  January  1998. 

Plumage 

I  took  the  following  description  of  the  captive 
cambodiana: 

Forehead,  lores,  supercilium,  throat  and  neck  to 
side  of  upper  neck  rich  chestnut-brown,  flecked 
with  black  over  the  supercilium  and  sides  of  neck. 
Crown,  nape  and  ear-coverts  black,  black 
connecting  from  the  crown  to  the  rear  of  the  ear- 
coverts  behind  the  eye.  Breast  and  mantle 
mid-brown,  with  black  median  and  terminal  bars 
to  feathers  on  back  and  sides  of  lower  neck. 

Flank  feathers  black  with  white  triangular  centres. 
Belly  through  to  vent  pale  brown/buff,  white 
undertail.  Scapulars  and  coverts  pale  brown, 
those  towards  the  outer-wing  being  darker  and 
mottled  black  and  those  closer  to  the  inner-wing 
being  strikingly  pale  with  black  sub-terminal 
marks  and  chestnut  tips.  Secondaries  mid-brown. 


mottled  black.  Primaries  black.  Eye  black.  Bill 
black.  Legs  pink. 

This  matches  well  with  the  type  description2  and 
Delacour  and  Jabouille  also  note  a  good  deal  of 
variation  in  their  specimens  from  Bokor, 
particularly  in  the  strength  of  the  black  barring 
on  the  upperparts.  They  attributed  this  as 
probably  due  to  age.3  From  these  observations,  it 
can  be  concluded  that,  although  unassigned,  the 
published  plate  in  King  ct  al.  is  of  nominate 
cambodiana ,14  whilst  that  in  Lekagul  and  Round 
is,  of  course,  diversa.10 

Taxonomy 

Plumage-wise  the  two  forms  differ  significantly. 
A  study  of  the  plate  in  Lekagul  and  Round,11' 
examination  of  photographs  (p.  50),  reference  to 
the  original  description  of  A.  diversa 3  and 
subsequent  discussion,  all  reveal  several 
plumage  differences  between  cambodiana  (above) 
and  diversa. 

The  plumage  of  diversa  is  as  follows: 

Forehead,  lores,  supercilium,  lower  ear- 
coverts,  throat  and  neck  to  side  of  upper  neck  pale 
brown,  throat  feathers  narrowly  edged  with 
black,  sometimes  with  white  centres.  This  pattern 
increases  on  the  lower  throat  to  form  a  black 
(sometimes  interspersed  with  white)  neck  band 
across  the  lower  throat.  Crown,  nape  and  upper 
ear-coverts  dark  tawny  brown.  Breast  rich 
chestnut.  Mantle  pale  brown,  not  boldly  barred 
black,  with  only  narrow  black  terminal  bars  to 
feathers.  Undertail-coverts  described  by  Riley  as 
white,  edged  with  dusky;6 however,  photographs 
show  huffy  vent  with  white  undertail  similar  to 
cambodiana. 

As  with  Delacour  and  Jabouille's  description 
of  cambodiana,3  Riley  noted  considerable  variation 
amongst  specimens  of  diversa,  noting  particularly 
that  "no  two  of  the  females  are  alike"." 

On  the  limited  published  data  on  biometrics 
from  eight  specimens  of  cambodiana  and  five 
specimens  of  diversa,  the  latter  is  generally  shorter 
in  the  wing,  but  there  are  no  significant 
differences. 

Calls  of  the  two  forms  are  still  undescribed, 
and  would  no  doubt  be  useful  in  resolving  the 
taxonomic  issues.  Dymond  tape-recorded  what 
was  almost  certainly  diversa  on  Khao  Soi  Dao  in 
February  1998,  and  notes  the  call  as  "a  whistled 
couplet  tu-u — hu...tu-u — hn  i.e.  a  short  tu-u 
followed  by  an  accented  hu,  repeated  at  the  usual 
Arborophila  pace,  but  without  any  appreciable 
ascending  pitch  or  urgency"  (N.  Dymond  in  litt.). 
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Based  on  the  plumage  differences,  the 
question  has  been  posed  as  to  whether  or  not  these 
two  forms  might  be  better  treated  as  full 
species?8,9,10  To  this  end,  McGowan  et  al.  treat  the 
two  forms  separately  for  conservation  purposes 
and  recommend  "taxonomic  clarification  should 
assess  whether  cambodiana  and  diversa  are  best 
treated  as  species  or  subspecies".1"  It  is  not  within 
the  scope  of  this  review  to  tackle  this  question 
and  further  taxonomic  work  is  required. 
However,  in  his  review  of  the  genus  Arborophila, 
Johnsgard  could  see  no  reason  for  accepting  more 
than  a  single  species  of  another  member  of  the 
genus.  Scaly-breasted  Partridge  A.  charltonii, 
"considering  the  variability  of  various  other 
Arborophila  forms".16  This  should  certainly  be 
borne  in  mind  when  considering  the  taxonomy 
of  the  Chestnut-headed  Partridge. 

Conservation 

Chestnut-headed  Partridge  is  listed  by  Collar  et 
al.  as  globally  threatened  in  the  Vulnerable 
category.8  McGowan  et  al.  also  list  A.  c.  cambodiana 
as  Vulnerable,  but  place  A.  c.  diversa  in  the  more 
highly  threatened.  Endangered,  category.9 

Both  sites  from  which  diversa  has  been 
recorded  in  Thailand  are  included  in  protected 
area  networks:  Khao  Soi  Dao  Wildlife  Sanctuary 
and  Khao  Sabap  National  Park.17  However,  Khao 
Sabap  has  been  selectively  logged  and  Khao  Soi 
Dao  is  threatened  by  small-scale  encroachment 
and  hunting.17  In  Cambodia  the  situation  is  much 
more  alarming.  Bokor  is  designated  as  a  national 
park  as  is  Kirirom  (where  the  species  may  occur); 
however,  large-scale  illegal  logging  is  occurring 
in  both  parks,  particularly  Bokor.18  Indeed,  in 
early  1998  a  European  Commission  consultant 
working  in  Bokor  stated  that  80%  of  the  park  was 
already  affected  by  logging,19  and  this  has 
continued  unabated  since.20  In  addition,  the  fact 
that  the  only  recent  records  come  from  a  wildlife 
market  indicates  that  the  species  may  also  be 
threatened  by  hunting.  However,  Arborophila 
species  in  Laos  show  remarkable  levels  of 
resilience  to  high  levels  of  snaring  and  other  forms 
of  hunting  (Will  Duckworth  in  litt.),  so  it  is  unclear 
how  serious  a  threat  this  may  be. 

On  the  basis  of  these  potentially  serious  and 
imminent  threats  facing  the  population  of 
cambodiana,  and  the  lack  of  current  knowledge  of 
this  form,  it  is  recommended  that  it  should 
currently  be  considered  as  under  similar  or 
greater  threat  than  diversa,  whose  populations 


exist  in  the  comparatively  well-enforced  protected 
areas  of  Thailand. 

Conclusion 

A  great  deal  needs  to  be  discovered  about  the 
status  of  the  two  forms  of  Chestnut-headed 
Partridge.  In  particular,  nothing  is  currently 
known  about  whether  either  form  is  even  found 
in  the  300  km  of  the  Cardamom  mountain  range 
between  the  known  sites.  If  the  species  is  in  this 
region,  which  form  is  it  that  occurs?  The  region 
itself  is  listed  as  a  Secondary  Endemic  Bird  Area 
(s085)  by  BirdLife  International,21  yet  it  has  hardly 
been  investigated  ornithologically.  What  little  is 
known  is  that  there  are  also  interesting,  and  as 
yet  unresolved,  forms  of  several  other  species 
present,  including  White-necked  Laughingthrush 
Garrulax  strepitans  ferrarius,  White-tailed  Robin 
Myiomela  leucura  cambodiana  and  Fire-breasted 
Flowerpecker  Dicaeum  ignipectus  cambodianum.10-17 
However,  this  area  in  Cambodia  is  far  from 
untouched  by  loggers.  Recent  work  by  the  World 
Bank  and  the  NGO  Global  Witness  indicates  that, 
at  the  current  rate  of  extraction,  Cambodia's 
forestry  resources  may  be  economically  depleted 
within  five  years.18,22  In  addition.  World  Bank 
maps  of  both  legal  forest  concessions  and  illegal 
logging  areas  show  that  the  remaining  areas  of 
the  Cardamoms  are  suffering  among  the  heaviest 
logging  pressure.22,23  Add  to  that  the  ongoing 
security  problems  in  the  area  and  landmines,  and 
it  is  unlikely  that  much  significant  ornithological 
work  will  be  possible  in  the  immediate  future,  and 
by  the  time  it  is,  who  knows  what  will  be  left? 
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Captions  for  1-4  on  this  page 

I  &  2  Captive  Chestnut-headed  Partridge  Arborophila 
(cambodiana)  cambodiana,  Sre  Khlong  wildlife 
market,  January  1998.  (Photos  C.  M.  Poole) 

3  Captive  Chestnut-headed  (Siamese)  Partridge 
A.  (cambodiana)  diversa,  Khao  Soi  Dao,  1988. 
(Photo  U.  Treesucon) 

4  Paintings  of  Chestnut-headed  Partridge  A. 
(cambodiana)  cambodiana  (left)  and  A.  (c.)  diversa 
(right)  taken  from  New  Holland's  forthcoming 
Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  South-East  Asia  by 
Craig  Robson. 
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From  the  Field 

Compiled  by  Craig  Robson 


These  are  largely  unconfirmed  records  covering  the  period  from  August  1998  to  July  1999.  We  urge 
that  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  contributors  provide  full  details  to  the  relevant  regional 
organisations  in  due  course. 


BANGLADESH 

The  Chittagong  hill-tracts  have  been  re-opened 
to  visitors  after  many  years  of  travel  restriction. 
Visits  to  Babucharra  in  the  north  of  the  region 
(19th-23rd  January)  and  the  Ruma  Bazar- 
Kriokradang  area  of  Bandarban  (26th  March-2nd 
April)  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  two  new 
species  for  the  country  (EH,RH):  a  flock  of  at  least 
150  Nepal  House  Martins  Delichon  nipalensis  and 
a  single  Brown-breasted  Flycatcher  Muscicapa 
muttui  in  Bandarban.  Notable  species  which  were 
found  to  be  common  but  are  absent  from  the  rest 
of  Bangladesh  included:  Great  Barbet  Megalaima 
virens,  Tawny-bellied  Babbler  Dumetia 
hyperythra,  Rufous-capped  Babbler  Stachyris 
ruficeps,  White-crowned  Forktail  Enicurus 
leschenaulti  and  Streaked  Spiderhunter 
Arachnothera  magna.  Also  of  interest  in  Bandarban 
were  a  single  Red-billed  Scimitar  Babbler 
Pomatorhinus  ochraceiceps  (now  confirmed 
from  Bangladesh),  White-hooded  Babbler 
Gampsorhynchus  rufulus  and  Rufous-gorgeted 
Flycatcher  Ficedula  strophiata.  Other  noteworthy 
records  during  the  period  under  review  included 


Captions  for  colour  plate  on  page  51 

1  &  2  Cinnamon-chested  Flycatcher  Ficedula 
buruensis.  (Photo  J.  Tobias) 

(To  the  Editor,  p.  64) 

3  Greater  Adjutant  Leptoptilos  dubius,  injured 
through  collision  with  a  powerline,  Guwahati 
market,  April  1999.  (Photo  M.  Watson) 

(From  the  Field,  p.  54) 

4  Jerdon's  Babbler  Chrysomma  altirostre  with 
whitish  throat,  Assam,  March  1998. 

(Photo  D.  Allen)  (From  the  Field,  p.  54) 

5  Black-breasted  Parrotbill  Paradoxornis 
flavirostris,  Assam,  March  1998. 

(Photo  D.  Allen)  (From  the  Field,  p.  54) 

6  Sombre  Pigeon  Cryptopimps  poecilorrhoa, 
Sulawesi,  August  1999.  (Photo  J.  Wardill) 
(From  the  Field,  p.  54) 


three  species  recorded  in  Bangladesh  for  only  the 
second  time:  Chestnut-headed  Tesia  Tesia 
castaneocoronata  at  Babucharra  in  January  (EH,RH) 
and  Slaty-bellied  Tesia  Tesia  olivea  and  Slaty-blue 
Flycatcher  Ficedula  tricolor  at  Lawacharra  Forest, 
north-east  Bangladesh,  on  21st  January  (PT,IL). 


CAMBODIA 

In  northern  Kompong  Thom  province  in  early 
June,  five  Bengal  Floricans  Houbaropsis 
bengalensis ,  20  White-shouldered  Ibises  Pseudibis 
davisoni ,  over  100  Lesser  Adjutants  Leptoptilos 
javanicus  and  c.42  Greater  Adjutants  L.  dubius 
were  seen,  and  a  video  made  (SV).  A  single  Bengal 
Florican  and  a  White-shouldered  Ibis  were  also 
seen  near  Ang  Trapeang  Thmor,  Banteay 
Meanchay  province,  NW  Cambodia,  in  late  April 
(FG,EB,SV). 


CHINA 

A  long-overdue  new  species  for  the  country, 
Rufous-chinned  Laughingthrush  Garrulax 
rufogularis ,  was  found  at  Ruili,  W  Yunnan  on  11th 
March  (ND,PT).  Another  possible  first  for  China 
(ND,JH,PT,DJ),  White-browed  Scimitar  Babbler 
Pomatorhinus  schisticeps,swas  seen  at  Wanding  on 
8th  March  (one)  and  Ruili,  W  Yunnan  on  9th-10th 
March  (up  to  six).  Single  Gould's  Shortwings 
Brachypteryx  stellata  were  seen  at  Yungfengshan 
on  17th  March  and  Gaoligongshan  on  20th  March 
and  Broad-billed  Warbler  Tickellia  hodgsoni  was 
found  to  be  fairly  common  in  the  Gaoligongshan 
range  (Yungfengshan  and  Gaoligongshan), 
during  14th-20th  March  (ND,JH,PT,DJ).  Other 
interesting  records  from  Yunnan  (ND,JH,PT,DJ) 
included:  Banded  Bay  Cuckoo  Cacomantis 
sonneratii  at  Wanding  on  7th-8th  March  (one)  and 
Ruili  on  9th— 11  th  March  (three  to  four),  13  Silver- 
backed  Needletails  Hirundapus  cochinchinensis 
over  Ruili  on  10th  March,  a  pair  of  Thick-billed 
Green  Pigeons  Treron  curvirostra  and  a  single 
Imperial  Eagle  Aquila  heliaca  at  Ruili  on  10th 
March,  a  single  Pygmy  Blue  Flycatcher 
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Muscicapella  hodgsoni  at  Ruili  on  9th  and  11th 
March,  at  least  three  Slaty-bellied  Tesias  Tesia 
olivea  at  Ruili  during  9th-10th  March,  a  singing 
Russet  Bush  Warbler  Bradypterus  seebohmi  at  Ruili 
on  10th  March,  a  single  Yellow-vented  Warbler 
Phylloscopus  cantator  at  Ruili  on  9th  March  and  a 
Crimson-browed  Finch  Propyrrhula  subhimachala 
at  Gaoligongshan  on  19th  March. 


INDIA 

A  male  Grey-sided  Thrush  Turdus  feae,  reported 
from  Lava,  North  Bengal,  on  3rd  May  (AP),  was 
well  north-west  of  its  previously  documented 
range.  In  Kaziranga  National  Park,  Assam,  a 
maximum  count  of  45  Greater  Adjutants 
Leptoptilos  dubius  was  made  at  Sahala  Beel,  during 
12th-19th  April  (MW)  and  at  least  three  male 
Bristled  Grassbirds  Chaetornis  striatns  were  found 
on  territory  during  the  same  period  (MW).  The 
same  observer  also  noted  49  Greater  Adjutants 
at  Guwahati  market  in  April  (p.  51).  Belated 
reports  from  Dibru-Saikhowa  Biosphere  Reserve, 
Assam,  from  March  1998  include  a  record  of  a 
Black-breasted  Parrotbill  Paradoxornis  flavirostris 
in  the  Amarpur  area  of  the  reserve  and  the 
observation  of  Jerdon's  Babblers  Chrysomma 
altirostre  within  the  reserve,  apparently  with 
whitish  throats  (DA)  (see  p.  51).  Eight  Indian 
Bustards  Ardeotis  nigriceps  were  surprisingly 
found  in  the  Ghatigaon  Great  Indian  Bustard 
Sanctuary,  Madhya  Pradesh  on  17th  June  (RK), 
after  an  apparent  absence  of  eight  years.  Of  note 
in  Rajasthan  were  Crested  Treeswift  Hemiprocne 
coronata  and  Yellow-eyed  Pigeon  Columba 
eversmanni  at  Ranakpur,  sometime  during 
January-March  (YP),  the  former  being  the  first 
record  for  the  state.  Also  of  interest  last  winter 
were  Chaffinch  Fringilla  coelebs  and  Spot-winged 
Rosefinch  Carpodacus  rodopeplus  between 
Joshimath  and  Auli,  Garhwal,  Uttar  Pradesh,  in 
mid-March  (YP)  and  a  Rusty-rumped  Warbler 
Locustella  certhiola  at  Nal  Sarovar,  Gujarat,  on  26th 
January  (YP),  the  first  state  record. 


INDONESIA 

Sangihe 

During  fieldwork  by  Project  Action  Sampiri  on 
Gunung  Sahengbalira,  Cerulean  Paradise- 
flycatcher  Eutrichomyias  rowleyi  was  rediscovered 
for  certain  on  3rd  October,  after  a  gap  of  124  years 
(JMJRJW  et  al.).  Five  birds  were  initially  seen  but 
subsequently  at  least  another  18  individuals  have 
been  found.  Also  of  interest  were  at  least  1,500 


Chinese  Sparrowhawks  Accipiter  soloensis 
passing  southwards  during  October  (JW,JR  et  al.) 
and  a  single  Tree  Martin  Hirundo  nigricans  at 
Tamako  on  9th  October  (SW,JW),  the  first  from 
the  Sulawesi  subregion  and  only  the  third  record 
from  northern  Wallacea. 

Sulawesi 

In  Minahasa  District,  North  Sulawesi,  a  single 
Sombre  Pigeon  Cryptophaps  poecilorrhoa  on 
Gunung  Klabat  on  15th  August  (SW,JW,JR)  was 
the  first  from  this  district  since  1924  (p.  51),  and 
an  unseasonal  female  or  immature  Watercock 
Gallicrex  cinerea  (previously  recorded  in  January 
and  February  in  Sulawesi)  was  found  at  Gunung 
Masarang  on  2nd  August  (JW,FL). 

Talaud  Islands 

Three  Streaked  Shearwaters  Calonectris  leucomelas 
heading  north  off  Karakelang  Island  on  27th 
November  (JW,SW),  were  the  first  from  the 
Sangihe-Talaud  Islands. 


LAOS 

Two  new  species  for  N  Laos  were  found  along 
the  Mekong  River,  25  km  east  of  Vientiane:  three 
Red-necked  Phalaropes  Phalaropus  lobatus  on  11th 
April  and  a  Greater  Sand  Plover  Charadrius 
leschenaulti  on  24th  March  (both  PD).  Also  of 
interest  here  were  at  least  12  Peaceful  Doves 
Geopelia  striata  at  the  end  of  February  (PD),  a 
recent  colonist  in  N  Laos. 


MALAYSIA 

Peninsular  Malaysia 

A  total  of  at  least  four  Indian  Pond  Herons  Ardeola 
grayii  were  reported  from  Penaga  District, 
Seberang  Perai  and  Kampong  Tok  Otek/ 
Permatang  Tok  Labu  in  Penang  State  during  12th- 
27th  April  (KK);  perhaps  the  first  definite  national 
records.  Also  of  interest  were  a  single  Common 
Hoopoe  Upupa  epops  with  a  flock  of  Black 
Drongos  Dicrurus  macrocercus  at  Segamat 
Marshland,  Johor,  on  25th  January  (SR,SS)  and  a 
single  Pale-legged  Leaf  Warbler  Phylloscopus 
tenellipes  along  the  Ulu  Sedili  River,  Johor,  on  20th 
February  (SR,PDo);  only  the  second  state  record. 


NEPAL 

At  least  six  Blossom-headed  Parakeets  Psittacula 
roseata  near  Kachhuwani  grassland.  Royal 
Chitwan  National  Park,  on  6th  January  (BM,HC) 
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were  probably  the  first  from  Nepal  this  century. 
Vagrants  during  the  period  under  review 
included  a  female  Smew  Mergellns  albellus  at 
Charhara,  Rapti  River,  Royal  Chitwan  NP  on  5th 
January  (BM,FiC)  and  18  Ruffs  Philomachus 
pugnax  and  eight  Grey  Plovers  Pluvialis  squatarola 
along  the  Rapti  River  near  Jaimangala,  Chitwan, 
on  13th  August  (BM,DKC,MD,TG,F1R).  At  least 
330  Lesser  Kestrels  Falco  naumanni  were  seen 
migrating  through  Koshi  Tappu  on  15th 
November  (SNG,RKa,BC)  and  there  were  roughly 
100  on  24th  November  and  50  on  27th  November 
(TG,SB,SNG,RKa,KF). 


PAKISTAN 

Two  species  well  to  the  north-west  of  their 
documented  ranges  were  recorded  in  the  Vale  of 
Peshawar,  North  West  Frontier  Province  (JK): 
single  Watercocks  Gallicrex  cinerea  (possibly  the 
same  bird)  in  a  small  wetland  patch  on  25th  June 
and  13th  July  (JK)  and  Bristled  Grassbirds 
Chaetornis  striatus  in  a  remnant  grassland  patch 
by  the  Kabul  River,  with  one  singing  on  13th  July 
and  two  singing  on  18th  July. 


PHILIPPINES 

At  least  three  Silvery  Kingfishers  Alcedo  argent  at  a 
were  found  along  streams  in  Impalotao 
Reforestation  project  area,  north  Mindanao,  on 
12th-13th  October  (PT). 


SINGAPORE 

A  subadult  female  Asian  Emerald  Cuckoo 

Chrysococcyx  maculatus  at  Mount  Faber  on  11th 
January  (SR,WLK)  and  a  juvenile  Eurasian 
Hobby  Falco  subbuteo  at  Sungei  Buloh  Nature  Park 
on  9th  February  (SR, NS)  were  both  second  records 
for  Singapore,  and  there  was  an  Oriental  Cuckoo 
Cuculus  saturatus  at  MacRitchie  north-west  on  1st 
January  (SR,SS,WLK).  Two  different  Masked 
Finfoots  Heliopais  personata  were  reported  from 
Sungei  Buloh  Nature  Park  (SRa),  a  juvenile  male 
on  28th  April  and  a  female  on  7th  July.  Singapore's 
fourth  Oriental  Plover  Charadrius  veredus,  first 
reported  by  RO,  was  observed  at  Sungei  Seletar 
Dam  on  28th  February  (SR,EHa,SWi).  A  single 
Short-toed  Snake  Eagle  Circaetus  gallicus  was 
seen  heading  north  over  Mount  Serapong, 
Sentosa,  on  4th  March  (SR)  and  there  were  two 
Steppe  Eagles  Aquila  nipalensis ,  a  subadult,  first 
reported  in  December  by  RO,  at  Serangoon 
Estuary  on  1st  January  (SR,WLK)  and  a  younger 


bird  in  the  same  area  on  9th  February  (NS,SR), 
the  sixth  and  seventh  records.  The  Yellow-eared 
Spiderhunter  Arachnothera  chrysogenys  at  Pulau 
Ubin  (see  last  Bulletin)  was  seen  sporadically  up 
until  June  at  least  (SR).  Red  Junglefowl  Gallus 
gallus  was  confirmed  on  the  main  island  for  the 
first  time,  with  a  crowing  male  on  3rd  January 
and  three  females  on  1st  March  at  Loyang  Woods 
(SR,WLK)  and  a  family  group  of  five  at  Changi 
Pines  on  17th  April  (RO).  The  first  recent 
confirmation  of  more  than  two  White-bellied 
Woodpeckers  Dryocopus  javensis  remaining 
locally  was  obtained  on  25th  June  (SR,SS,PB) 
when  a  male  and  two  females  were  observed  by 
Island  Club  Road.  Also  of  interest  were  a  Beach 
Thick-knee  Burhinus  giganteus  at  Pulau  Salu  on 
25th  December  (AT)  and  10th  January  (NSS), 
apparently  the  first  for  five  years,  and  a  total  of 
12  Great-billed  Herons  Ardea  sumatrana  during 
a  survey  of  the  Southern  Islands  on  10th  January 
(NSS).  ' 


SRI  LANKA 

Just  one  interesting  record  was  received,  a  female 
Amur  Falcon  Falco  amurensis  at  Yala  National  Park 
on  1st  January  (PP,GM,AR). 


TAIWAN 

Five  new  species  were  recorded  for  the  country 
recently:  a  single  Short-billed  Dowitcher 
Limnodromus  griseus  at  Szutsao,  Tainan,  on  12th 
November  (C-HCh),  Pallas's  Gull  Lams 
ichthyaetus  at  Peimen,  Tainan,  on  18th  December 
(J-HW),  a  single  Orange-headed  Thrush  Zoothera 
citrina  at  Kaohsiung  on  17th  November  (C-LC),  a 
White-capped  Water  Redstart  Chaimarrornis 
leucocephalus  at  Maolin,  Kaohsiung,  on  6th  April 
(K-HL)  and  five  Pine  Buntings  Emberiza 
leucocephalos  at  Niaoyu,  Penhu  Archipelago,  on 
15th  April  (C-HC).  Other  rarities  during  the 
period  under  review  included:  a  single  Ruddy 
Kingfisher  Halcyon  coromanda  at  Lanyu,  Taitung, 
on  11th  April  (W-PT),  two  Pectoral  Sandpipers 
Calidris  melanotos  at  Kuanto,  Taipei,  on  25th  April 
(S-CC),  a  Buff-breasted  Sandpiper  Tryngites 
subruficollis  and  a  Stilt  Sandpiper  Micropalama 
himantopus  at  Lanyang  Estuary  on  15th  May  (H- 
CL),  single  Common  Ringed  Plovers  Charadrius 
hiaticula  at  Litze,  Ilan,  on  7th  April  (M-CH), 
Hsutsuokang,  Taoyuan,  on  27th  April  (H-CL)  and 
Puli,  Nantou,  on  24th  May  (C-LL),  seven  Long¬ 
billed  Plovers  C.  placidus  at  Watzuwei,  Taipei,  on 
4th  April  (Y-LH),  a  single  Ancient  Murrelet 
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Synthliboramphus  anticjuus  at  Hsiyu,  Penhu,  on 
22nd  March  (T-HY),  single  Von  Schrenck's 
Bitterns  Ixobrychus  eurhythmus  at  Hsiapu,  Ilan,  on 
27th  February  (K-TL)  and  Putze  River,  Chiayi,  on 
10th  April  (C-LS),  two  Black  Storks  Ciconia  nigra 
at  Pupien,  Kinmen  Island,  on  17th  January  and 
10th  February  (IT-E1L,C-FL),  single  Bull-headed 
Shrikes  Lanins  bucephalus  at  Kangnan,  Hsinchu, 
on  23rd  January  (Y-WH)  and  Tsehu,  Taoyuan,  on 
22nd  February  (M-LP),  a  Daurian  Jackdaw  Corvus 
dauuricus  at  Litz,  Han,  on  3rd  January-21st 
February  (M-HT  et  al.)r  four  Japanese  Waxwings 
Bombycilla  japonica  at  Langyu,  Taitung,  on  7th  and 
11th  April  (W-PT,M-FL),  single  Siberian 
Thrushes  Zoothera  sibirica  at  Fluayu,  Penghu,  on 
30th  March  (K-YH)  and  Tienliaoyang,  Taipei,  on 
4th  April  (Su-CC),  single  Japanese  Robins 
Erithacus  akahige  at  Lalashan,  Taoyuan,  on  11th 
April  (CC)  and  Yehliu,  Taipei,  on  5th  April  (S-CC), 
a  male  Bluethroat  Lnscinia  svecica  at  Yehliu,  Taipei, 
on  23rd  April  (S-CC),  a  Black  Redstart  Phoenicurus 
ochruros  at  Yehliu,  Taipei,  on  19th  April  (M-CT), 
200  Red-billed  Starlings  Sturnus  sericeus  in 
Taitung  City  on  28th  February  (C-TC),  a  single 
Purple-backed  Starling  S.  staminas  at  Shetze, 
Taipei,  on  28th  March  (C-ST),  a  female  Citrine 
Wagtail  Motacilla  citreola  at  Kangnan,  Eisinchu,  on 
2nd  May  (S-MM),  a  male  Pallas's  Bunting 
Emberiza  pallasi  at  Tienliaoyang,  Taipei,  on  4th 
April  (S-CC),  two  Reed  Buntings  £.  schoeniclus 
at  Aoti,  Taipei,  on  9th  March  (Y-SC)  and  a  single 
Lapland  Longspur  Calcarius  lapponicus  at 
Tienliaoyang,  Taipei,  on  27th  March  (Y-MH).  High 
counts  of  globally  threatened  species  included  38 
Chinese  Egrets  Egretta  eulophotes  at  Langyang 
Estuary,  Ilan,  on  27th  April  (K-TL)  and  337  Black¬ 
faced  Spoonbills  Platalea  minor  at  Tsengwen 
Estuary,  Tainan,  on  16th  January  (Y-TW).  Also  of 
interest  were  a  Swan  Goose  Anser  cygnoides  at 
Tsehu,  Kinmen  Island,  on  17th  January  (H-HL), 
single  Baikal  Teals  Anas  formosa  at  Wuweikang, 
Ilan,  on  5th  January-21st  February  (Y-FC,C- 
MW,H-CL)  and  Chiuchang,  Kinmen,  on  18th 
January  (H-HL),  single  Baer's  Pochards  Aythya 
baeri  at  Wenti,  Ilan,  on  14th  February  and  2nd 
April  (M-CH,Y-HH)  and  Lungluantan,  Pingtung, 
on  10th  March  (Y-JT),  a  Scaly-sided  Merganser 
Mergus  squamatus  at  Lungluantan,  Pingtung  on 
2nd  and  19th  January  (N-MH,Y-JT),  ten  Asian 
Dowitchers  Eimnodromus  semipalmatns  at  Hsiapu, 
Ilan,  on  26th  April  (Y-FC),  single  Spoon-billed 
Sandpipers  Calidris  pygmeus  at  Hsiapu,  Ilan,  on 
11th  April  (Y-HH)  and  Hsu  Tsuokang,  Taoyuan, 
on  28th  April  (H-CL),  and  two  Oriental  Storks 


Ciconia  boyciana  recorded  in  different  parts  of 
Taipei:  at  Shihmen  on  25th  March  (Sh-CC), 
Chinshan  on  10th  April  (C-ST)  and  Yehliu  on  23rd 
April  (Y-CW). 


THAILAND 

Rarities  last  winter  included  the  third  record  of 
Common  Shelduck  Tadorna  tadorna,  with  a  group 
of  four  at  Kalong,  Samut  Sakhon  on,  29th  January 
(per  PR),  a  single  Dark-rumped  Swift  Apus 
acuticauda  over  the  Mai  Chem  road,  Doi  Inthanon, 
on  29th  January  (ND),  Thailand's  third  Long¬ 
billed  Dowitcher  Eimnodromus  scolopaceus  at 
Kalong,  Samut  Sakhon,  in  late  March  (per  PR),  a 
single  Little  Stint  Calidris  minutus  at  Khao  Sam 
Roi  Yot  in  January  (per  PR),  two  Pied  Avocets 
Recurvirostra  avosetta  at  a  fisheries  station  in 
Phetchaburi  province  (about  the  sixth  record) 
during  February  and  March  (per  PR),  the  third 
Common  Ringed  Plover  Charadrius  hiaticula,  at 
Chiang  Saen,  Chiang  Rai,  in  January  (per  PR),  a 
first-year  male  Japanese  Thrush  Tardus  cardis, 
which  flew  into  a  window  at  Sakaerat  Research 
Station,  Pakthongchai  District,  Nakhon 
Rathchasima,  in  early  December  (NN),  the  first 
for  north-east  Thailand,  and  a  single  Chinese 
Bush  Warbler  Bradypterus  tacsanowskius  at  Doi 
Inthanon  HQ  on  30th  January  (ND).  Observations 
of  two  rare  residents  were  made,  a  single  Bonelli's 
Eagle  Hieraaetus  fasciatus  at  Doi  Ang  Khang 
during  30th  April-2nd  May  (AB)  and  a  Rufous¬ 
faced  Warbler  Abroscopus  albogularis  at  Doi 
Chiang  Dao  Wildlife  Sanctuary,  Chiang  Mai,  on 
4th  February  (ND).  Also  of  interest  was  a  flock  of 
24  large  gulls  at  a  coastal  site  in  Phetchaburi  on 
16th  March  (PR),  which  comprised  five  immature 
Pallas's  Gulls  Earns  ichthyaetus ,  at  least  12 
presumed  Heuglin's  Gulls  Earns  heuglini 
taimyrensis  and  seven  un-identified  first-winter 
birds,  thought  to  be  either  Herring  Gull  L. 
argentatus  mongolicus  or  Vega  Gull  L.  vegae.  Also 
unexpected  here  were  eight  Lesser  Crested  Terns 
Sterna  bengalensis. 


VIETNAM 

During  survey  work  on  Mount  Kon  Ka  Kinh,  Kon 
Turn  province,  C  Annam,  a  very  distinctive  new 
subspecies  of  Rufous-chinned  Laughingthrush 
Garrulax  rufogularis  was  discovered  on  1st  April 
(JE),  and  will  be  formally  described  shortly. 
Further  fieldwork  in  Pu  Mat  Nature  Reserve, 
Nghe  Tinh,  in  April-May  (PR)  turned  up  two  new 
species  for  Vietnam,  Pygmy  Blue  Flycatcher 
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Muscicapella  hodgsoni  and  Yellow-throated 
Fulvetta  Alcippe  cinerea.  At  least  another  22  new 
species  for  N  Annam  were  also  recorded  (PR): 
Great  Barbet  Megalaima  virens,  Indian  Roller 
Coracias  benghalensis,  Blue-tailed  Bee-eater  Merops 
philippinus,  Hodgson's  Hawk  Cuckoo  Hierococcyx 
fugax,  Little  Cuckoo  Dove  Macropygia  ruficeps, 
Yellow-vented  Green  Pigeon  Treron  seimundi, 
Grey-faced  Buzzard  Butastur  indicus,  Rusty- 
naped  Pitta  Pitta  oatesi,  Burmese  Shrike  Lanins 
collurioides ,  Grey  Treepie  Dendrocitta  formosae, 
Spot-breasted  Laughingthrush  Garrulax 
merulinus,  Pygmy  Wren  Babbler  Pnoepyga  pusilla, 
Spotted  Wren  Babbler  Spelaeornis  formosus, 
Yellow-eyed  Babbler  Chrysomma  sinense,  Black¬ 
eared  Shrike  Babbler  Pteruthius  melanotis, 
Red-tailed  Minla  Minla  ignotincta,  Rufous¬ 
winged  Fulvetta  Alcippe  castaneceps, 
Rufous-backed  Sibia  Heterophasia  annectans, 
Whiskered  Yuhina  Yuhina  flavicollis,  Black- 
chinned  Yuhina  Y.  nigrimenta,  Grey-headed 
Parrotbill  Paradoxornis  gularis  and  Green-tailed 
Sunbird  Aethopyga  nipalensis.  A  tired  Fairy  Pitta 
Pitta  nympha  at  Xuan  Thanh  beach,  Ha  Tinh 
province,  on  18th  April  (PR)  was  also  new  for  N 
Annam.  In  the  north,  two  Lesser  Rufous-headed 
Parrotbills  Paradoxornis  atrosuperciliaris  in  Ham 
Dong  Gardens,  Sa  Pa,  on  23rd  May  (SM,SD)  were 
the  first  to  be  recorded  from  W  Tonkin,  and  a 
single  Water  Rail  Rallus  aquations  at  Xuan  Thuy, 
Red  River  Delta,  on  31st  January  (W-HF)  was  also 
noteworthy.  A  male  Japanese  Robin  Erithacus 
akahige  at  Bach  Ma  National  Park  on  19th  March 
(EV)  was  the  second  national  record  and  the  first 
from  C  Annam.  During  BirdLife  International 
Vietnam  Programme  surveys  of  key  wetlands  in 
the  Mekong  Delta  region,  during  February-May 
(SBu,NC),  a  number  of  interesting  species  were 
recorded:  Comb  Duck  Sarkidornis  melanotos  at  the 
Army  Forest  Enterprise,  west  An  Giang  province 
and  White-shouldered  Ibis  Pseudibis  davisoni  at 
Hon  Chong  wetland  and  Ha  Tien,  north-west 
Kien  Giang  province.  Black-tailed  Godwit  Limosa 
limosa  at  Bai  Boi  and  Eastern  Curlew  Numenius 
madagascariensis  and  Chinese  Egret  Egretta 
eulophotes  at  both  Bai  Boi  and  Dat  Mui,  south  Ca 
Mau  province,  were  all  new  for  Cochinchina. 
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The  Birds  of  the  Thai-Malay  Peninsula. 
Covering  Burma  and  Thailand  south  of  the 
eleventh  parallel.  Peninsular  Malaysia  and 
Singapore.  Volume  1,  Non-passerines.  By  David 
R.  Wells.  Academic  Press ,  London ,  1999.  liii  +  648 
pp;  69  colour  plates.  ISBN  0-12-742961-1.  Hardback 
£74.95. 

This  is  the  successor  to  Medway  and  Wells'  The 
Birds  of  the  Malay  Peninsula ,  Volume  5,  published 
in  1976,  which  itself  was  the  "conclusion"  to  a 
four-volume  work  by  H.  C.  Robinson  &  F.  N. 
Chasen,  published  1927-1939.  Much  information 
has  been  gleaned  in  the  intervening  period,  and 
the  perspectives  of  both  amateur  and  professional 
ornithologists  have  broadened  to  include 
conservation  issues  (that  presumably  did  not 
bother  Robinson  &  Chasen!).  The  current  work  is 
an  attempt  to  synthesise  and  summarise  these 
advances,  and  all  that  has  gone  before. 

Pages  i-xxxvi  are  taken  up  by  the  introduction, 
covering  the  usual  topics:  geology,  climate  and 
habitat,  with  useful  essays  on  the  bird 
assemblages  of  lowland,  montane  and  mangrove 
forests,  open  and  deforested  habitats,  coastal 
areas  and  offshore  islands,  with  "Implications  for 
Conservation"  as  a  tailpiece.  Notably,  this 
includes  the  chilling  conclusion  that  almost  all  the 
lowland  forest,  upon  which  many  species  depend, 
has  gone  in  the  region  (see  map  5).  Unlike  the 
preceding  magnum  opus  (which  covered  the  area 
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north  to  10°N),  Wells  (1999)  covers  Tenasserim 
and  Thailand  north  to  11°N.  Although  still 
arbitrary,  the  fact  that  this  is  justified  on 
biogeographical  grounds  is  revealed  in  that  it 
adds  just  four  species  to  the  checklist. 

The  introductory  pages  conclude  with  a  good 
introduction/rationale  to  the  species  accounts, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  work  is,  of  course,  taken  up 
with  these.  Headed  by  the  English,  Thai  and 
Malayan  names,  as  well  as  the  scientific  name 
with  a  citation  of  the  author,  place  of  publication 
of  the  name  and  type  locality  (but  not  synonyms), 
the  individual  accounts  are  divided  into  the 
following  subheadings:  Group  Relations,  Global 
Range,  Identification/Description  (includes 
measurements  and  weights).  Distribution, 
Geographical  Variation,  Status  and  Population, 
Habitats  and  Ecology,  Foraging  and  Food,  Social 
Organisation,  Movements,  Survival,  Social 
Interactions,  Voice,  Breeding,  Moult  and 
Conservation.  They  are  clearly  comprehensive, 
and  for  many  species  the  entries  under  some  of 
these  headings  are  brief,  but  as  the  Introduction 
explains,  the  broad  scope  of  the  subheadings  is 
designed  to  highlight  gaps  in  our  knowledge. 

As  would  be  expected  from  this  author,  and 
summarising  many  years  of  study,  the  species 
accounts  are  excellent.  Concise  but  full  of  detail, 
they  repay  careful  study.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
mention  one  or  two  pros  and  cons.  Under 
"Identification"  measurements  are  presented, 
most  or  all  of  which  were  apparently  taken  first¬ 
hand  by  the  author.  Only  someone  who  has  tried 
to  measure  large  numbers  of  birds  knows  what  a 
chore  this  is!  The  weakest  sections  of  the  species 
accounts  are,  in  my  opinion,  "Voice".  It  is  hard  to 
describe  bird  vocalisations  in  words,  but  with  the 
detection  of  so  many  Malayan  forest  birds 
dependent  upon  voice,  it  would  have  been  nice 
to  have  seen  really  top-notch  accounts  of  voice. 
Instead,  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  recognise  the 
description  of  even  simple  vocalisations  that  I 
know  well  (e.g.  Reddish  Scops  Owl).  But  this  is  a 
perennial  problem,  endemic  to  every  bird  book, 
and  I  suspect  it  will  only  be  solved  when 
multimedia  allows  us  to  listen  to  the  book  (and 
indeed  the  author  states  that  it  is  planned  to 
publish  a  parallel  set  of  recordings).  Each  species 
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has  a  range  map,  with  the  international 
boundaries  marked,  the  areas  above  150  m  shaded 
pink  and  the  species  range  outlined  by  a  black 
line.  These  are  clear,  and  reproduced  at  a 
sufficiently  large  scale  as  to  be  very  useful. 

Finally,  I  should  mention  the  69  colour 
plates,  specially  commissioned  from  eight  artists. 
These  are  very  variable  in  quality,  with  those  of 
David  Digby  being  pleasantly  reminiscent  of  an 
earlier  era  of  bird  illustration,  those  of  Chris  Rose 
being  appallingly  reproduced,  and  those  of  Dana 
Gardner  being  rather  crude.  But  I  think  that  all 
the  plates  are  superfluous.  This  is  not  a  field 
guide,  nor  primarily  an  identification  textbook. 
The  addition  of  the  plates  must  have  added 
considerably  to  the  price  of  the  book  (a  hefty  £75), 
but  adds  little  to  the  real  value  of  this  work.  But 
even  at  the  price,  this  is  an  absolutely  essential 
piece  of  scholarship  for  every  enthusiast  of  the 
Oriental  avifauna. 

Simon  Harrap 


Expedition  Field  Techniques:  Bird  Surveys.  By 

Colin  Bibby,  Martin  Jones  and  Stuart  Marsden. 
Expedition  Advisory  Centre,  Royal  Geographical 
Society ,  London,  1998.  134  pp.  ISBN  0-907649-79-3. 
Softback,  £10.00. 

Student  expeditions  can  be  extremely  valuable 
resources  for  conservation.  Students  are  cheap, 
intrepid  and  often  keen  to  spend  time  in  difficult 
to  reach,  out  of  the  way  places  which  receive  little 
attention  from  professional  researchers.  Making 
use  of  this  potentially  important  means  of 
gathering  vital  baseline  field  data  requires  that 
student  expeditions  are  well  thought  out  and  use 
appropriate  techniques.  Bird  surveys  are  a 
popular  subject  for  expeditions  and  there  is  a 


wealth  of  literature  on  techniques  for  surveying 
birds.  However,  most  of  this  information  is  spread 
through  the  scientific  literature  and  so  is  difficult 
to  access.  This  new  book  aims  to  distill  all  this 
knowledge  and  provide  easy  to  use,  practical 
advice  on  survey  methods  for  ornithological 
student  expeditions. 

"Why  Count  Birds?",  the  first  section  of  the 
book,  brings  someone  planning  an  ornithological 
project  back  to  basics  and  makes  them  analyse 
their  aims  and  objectives  carefully.  Selecting  an 
appropriate  question,  both  feasible  and  useful,  is 
the  first  vital  step.  Asking  "who  will  use  the 
results?"  is  another.  Knowing  in  advance  how  the 
data  are  going  to  be  analysed  is  rightfully  flagged 
as  essential  at  the  start  of  the  chapter  on  study 
design.  The  chapter  goes  on  to  deal  with  questions 
such  as:  "what  is  the  difference  between  imprecise 
and  inaccurate  results?",  "what  time  of  day  to 
collect  data?",  "how  to  minimise  observer  bias?", 
"how  to  best  position  sampling  effort?",  and 
"when  is  absolute  abundance  needed  and  when 
does  relative  abundance  suffice?".  The  reader  is 
gently  led  through  these  and  other  potential 
quagmires. 

Distance  sampling  allows  absolute  bird  density 
to  be  estimated  using  the  fall-off  in  detectability 
of  a  species  with  distance  from  the  observer.  It  is 
a  relatively  simple  idea  but  needs  careful  study 
design  to  allow  the  data  to  be  properly  analysed. 
There  are  two  main  methods:  line  transects  and 
point  counts  (both  involve  estimating  distance  to 
each  bird  encountered).  This  book  provides  a 
good  background  to  the  theory  behind  distance 
sampling  as  well  as  a  thorough  guide  on 
designing,  carrying  out  and  analysing  results. 
References  to  more  detailed  works  are  given 
where  appropriate.  r 

Other  chapters  introduce  methods  for 
surveying  single  species,  investigation  of  species 
richness  and  diversity  at  a  site,  recording  habitat 
features  and  relating  them  to  species  present  and, 
possibly  most  importantly,  there  is  a  chapter  on 
"maximising  the  impact  of  the  work"  —  without 
good  report  writing  and  dissemination  of  results 
the  conservation  output  of  a  project  is  likely  to  be 
negligible,  regardless  of  the  quality  of  study 
design. 

This  book  is  small  enough  and  light  enough 
to  be  taken  into  the  field,  and  cheap  enough  not 
to  worry  about  it  getting  mouldy  or  being  covered 
in  mud.  It  is  a  reference  book  in  the  most  practical 
sense  which  should  not  be  kept  on  a  shelf.  Take  it 
into  the  field  and  consult  it  regularly. 

Julia  Jones 
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A  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Sri  Lanka.  By  John 
Harrison.  Illustrated  by  Tim  Worfolk.  Oxford 
University  Press ,  Oxford ,  1999.  xiii  +  219  pp.;  48 
colour  plates.  ISBN  0-19-854960-1.  Paperback  £29.95. 

At  last  a  proper  field  guide  to  the  birds  of  Sri 
Lanka  has  been  produced.  This  impressive  book 
will  surely  replace  the  previous  two  field  guides 
for  the  island,  both  of  which  have  their 
limitations.  Not  only  is  this  the  first  Sri  Lankan 
guide  to  illustrate  all  the  species  in  colour,  but 
the  plates  are  also  accurate  and  attractive.  For  the 
first  time,  we  have  a  guide  which  gives  sufficient 
information  to  identify  "confusion"  species  and 
rarer  migrants.  It  is  also  a  handy  size  and  weight. 

The  introduction  gives  brief  descriptions  of 
the  country's  geography,  climate  and  vegetation, 
and  a  map.  It  also  includes  a  brief  but  useful  list 
of  popular  birding  sites,  giving  location,  habitats 
and  birds  of  particular  interest.  Then  come  48 
colour  plates  by  Tim  Worfolk  which  are  of  a  high 
quality,  as  is  now  expected  in  modern  field 
guides.  Male,  female  and  immature  plumages  are 
shown  when  they  differ,  and  likewise  breeding 
and  non-breeding  plumages.  Birds  in  flight  are 
also  illustrated  where  this  is  useful  for 
identification.  The  caption  text  facing  the  plates 
gives  brief  descriptions  with  key  identification 
characteristics.  The  plates  and  these  descriptions 
alone  are  adequate  to  identify  most  species, 
thanks  to  the  accuracy  of  the  illustrations. 

Small  distribution  maps  accompany  the 
caption  text.  Although  this  is  the  first  time  that 
distribution  maps  have  been  given  for  virtually 
all  Sri  Lankan  bird  species,  many  do  not  properly 
reflect  the  current  situation.  In  some  instances  the 
colours  showing  status  are  wrong,  with  migrants 


being  depicted  as  resident,  and  rarities  as 
common.  Status  and  distribution  descriptions  in 
the  text  are  also  sometimes  inaccurate. 

The  main  text  comprises  the  species  accounts 
and  follows  the  plates.  There  are  brief  family 
introductions  throughout  this  section.  In  each 
species  account,  different  subsections  deal  with 
identification,  voice,  status  and  distribution, 
nesting,  and  range.  The  information  in  the  text  is 
good,  and  generally  adequate  for  a  field  guide.  It 
is,  however,  a  bit  of  a  disappointment  to  find  some 
faults  and  omissions.  The  identification  text  is  not 
as  helpful  as  it  could  be  for  a  few  species,  and  in 
the  list  of  birding  sites  many  distances  are  much 
too  short,  which  will  mislead  visiting 
birdwatchers. 

Although  the  plates  are  generally  superb,  I 
noticed  some  errors  among  the  illustrations.  For 
the  benefit  of  users  of  the  guide,  a  few  examples 
are:  Chestnut-backed  Owlet  on  plate  33  and  on 
the  front  cover  has  much  too  long  a  tail;  the 
distinct  white  tips  to  the  primaries  of  Grey 
Hornbill  in  flight  are  missing  on  plate  34;  Yellow- 
fronted  Barbet  on  plate  36  is  shown  with  yellow 
on  the  crown  and  nape;  the  bare  parts  of  Blackbird 
on  plate  42  should  be  orange;  Sri  Lanka  White- 
eye  on  plate  46  should  be  distinctly  greenish  and 
its  eye-ring  broader  than  Oriental  White-eye's;  the 
crest  of  Crested  Drongo  on  plate  48  should  not 
curl  back  as  much  as  shown.  Also,  plates  2  and 
35  would  have  been  more  helpful  if  done  to  a 
larger  scale. 

I  was  particularly  disappointed  at  the 
inclusion  of  unconfirmed  species  such  as  White- 
headed  Petrel,  Soft-plumaged  Petrel,  Great  White 
Pelican,  Lesser  Flamingo,  Mallard  and  Slender- 
billed  Curlew.  This  may  lead  to  unnecessary 
confusion  amongst  birdwatchers,  as  well  as 
misleadingly  inflating  the  national  list.  Despite 
these  minor  criticisms,  this  is  a  superb  new  field 
guide  which  will  be  essential  for  anyone 
birdwatching  in  Sri  Lanka. 

Deepal  Warakagoda 

Birds  of  Tropical  Asia.  Sounds  and  Sights  CD- 
ROM  for  Windows.  By  Jelle  Scharringa.  Bird  Songs 
International  BV.  W ester nieland,  The  Netherlands, 
1999.  ISBN  90-75838-02-6. 

Birds  of  Tropical  Asia  is  a  very  cleverly  put 
together  CD-ROM  which  gives  a  great  insight  into 
the  audio  and  visual  treasures  of  the  region.  This 
is  the  second  in  a  series  compiled  by  Jelle 
Scharringa.  Unlike  the  first,  which  covered  bird 
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songs  of  Bolivia,  this  second  offering  is  enhanced 
by  the  inclusion  of  some  truly  stunning 
photographs.  Attractively  packaged,  the  CD- 
ROM  includes  over  800  sound  recordings  of  477 
species  and  more  than  200  photographs  of  over 
160  birds.  I  found  the  set-up  and  running  of  the 
CD  extremely  straightforward  (even  without 
reading  the  instructions!)  and  the  screen  layout 
was  very  user-friendly.  Overall,  the  quality  of  the 
images  (many  of  which  are  in  the  hand)  on  my 
monitor  was  superb.  Highlights  for  me  included 
the  tiny  Rufous  Piculet,  barely  bigger  than  the 
thumb  next  to  it,  the  vividly  coloured  Rail  Babbler, 
and  the  Giant  Pitta  which  seemed  to  be  about  to 
leap  out  of  the  monitor  at  me!  There  are  some 
interesting  recordings  too.  Listen  to  the  Taiwan 
Shortwing  to  see  why  this  one  is  a  potential  split, 
or  the  Bar-bellied  Pitta  to  whet  your  appetite  for 
a  trip  to  Indochina!  Equally  pleasing  was  the 
inclusion  of  a  few  seldom-heard  species  such  as 
Cinnamon-rumped  Trogon  and  Short-toed 
Coucal.  I  was  also  most  impressed  by  the 
additional  information  which  gives  geographical 
locations,  maps,  and  even  other  species  in  the 
background  of  the  recordings.  There  is  even  a 
facility  where  you  can  sit  back  and  watch  as  a 
random  series  of  images  or  sounds  (or  both)  are 
flashed  up  in  front  of  you.  This  can  be  used  to 
test  yourself,  as  there  is  an  option  not  to  display 
the  species  names  and  then  review  what  was 
presented  afterwards.  Inevitably  a  few  errors 
(most  likely  misidentified  by  the  contributors) 
have  crept  in.  For  example,  the  photographs 
captioned  as  Philippine  Serpent  Eagle  are  actually 
of  the  highly  distinctive  philippensis  race  of 


Oriental  Honey  Buzzard  and  the  White-capped 
Bunting  is  actually  a  House  Bunting,  whilst  in  the 
sound  recordings  one  of  the  Yellow-breasted  Fruit 
Doves  is  actually  a  Black-chinned  Fruit  Dove. 
Overall,  however,  this  is  a  fascinating,  innovative 
and  very  well  put  together  CD-ROM  which  sets 
high  standards  for  anyone  thinking  of  putting 
together  a  similar  package.  If  you  have  access  to 
a  PC  running  Windows  3.1  or  newer,  it  is  well 
worth  a  look. 

Pete  Morris 

A  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  West  Malaysia  and 
Singapore.  By  Allen  Jeyarajasingam  and  Alan 
Pearson.  Oxford  University  Press,  Oxford,  1999.  xxiv 
+  460  pp.;  72  colour  plates.  ISBN  0-19-854962-8. 
Softback  £29.95. 

This  new  book  covers  all  648  species  reliably 
recorded  in  the  region,  compared  with  1,192  for 
the  whole  of  South-East  Asia  in  King  et  al.'s  Field 
Guide  to  the  Birds  of  South-East  Asia.  The  format  is 
similar  to  the  latter  in  that  the  plates  and  text  are 
separated  and  there  are  no  species  maps.  There 
is  a  70-page  introductory  section  which  provides 
useful  background  on  the  habitats  in  Malaysia, 
birdwatching  tips  for  the  tropics  and  a  short 
inventory  of  key  birding  sites  in  the  region.  The 
striking  illustration  on  the  cover  of  a  pair  of  Cutias 
may  just  haunt  future  observers  who  fail  to  find 
this  sometimes  elusive  species  at  Fraser's  Hill! 

The  text  for  each  species  provides  a  summary 
of  the  main  identification  features,  with  shorter 
accounts  of  voice,  range,  status  and  distribution, 
habitat  and  habits.  Whilst  the  identification 
sections  are  generally  adequate,  the  text  for  critical 
species  such  as  Swinhoe's  Snipe  is  somewhat 
lacking.  In  such  cases,  recent  information 
published  in  Western  Palearctic  journals  has  been 
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overlooked.  The  account  for  the  somewhat 
enigmatic  Streak-breasted  Woodpecker  indicates 
that  dark  streaks  are  present  on  the  throat  but 
these  are  not  illustrated  on  the  plate.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  call  of  Rusty-naped  Pitta  is  accurately 
transcribed  as  cho-wit  in  contrast  to  the  amusing 
bong-bong  quoted  by  King  et  al.  (which,  legend 
has  it,  referred  to  a  tree-frog  heard  by  Deignan!). 
Taxonomy  is  notably  conservative  with  the 
elevation  of  Malaysian  Hill  Partridge  Arborophila 
campbelli  to  full  (and  endemic)  status  the  only 
departure  I  spotted  from  King  et  al.  The  sections 
on  status  and  distribution  provide  many  valuable 
updates  on  records  for  scarcer  species,  and  overall 
the  text  is  generally  clear  and  concise. 

Field  guides  tend  to  be  judged  on  the  quality 
of  plates  and  the  72  plates  in  this  guide  are  in 
most  cases  an  improvement  on  those  of  King  et 
al.  As  an  example,  I  would  suggest  comparing  the 
three  pipit  species  in  each  book.  The  inclusion  of 
real  feather  detail  (tertials  and  secondaries!)  and 
all-colour  plates  are  additional  improvements.  It 
is  clear  that  Alan  Pearson  feels  more  comfortable 
with  buntings  and  pipits  than  with  Trichastoma 
babblers  or  spiderhunters,  two  groups  which 
appear  rather  lumpy  and  wooden  here.  Some  bill 
shapes  miss  the  mark,  notably  the  rather  spiky 
bills  of  the  flycatchers  and  babblers  (and 
honeyguide!),  and  that  of  the  hideous  Spoon¬ 
billed  Sandpiper  (text  drawing).  Some  of  the  eyes 
(spiderhunters,  sunbirds)  and  heads  (munias) 
seem  to  be  slightly  on  the  large  size,  and  how 
often  does  a  Raffles's  Malkoha  sit  bolt  upright  as 
depicted  here?  Quibbles  aside,  the  collection  of 
plates  is  by  far  the  best  and  most  comprehensive 
available  for  the  Malaysian  Peninsula  to  date. 

If  you  have  not  been  to  West  Malaysia  before 
and  are  planning  a  trip  in  the  near  future,  this 
field  guide  is  an  essential  purchase.  It  will  provide 
you  with  an  excellent  overview  of  the  fantastic 
diversity  and  beauty  of  the  birds  of  the  region  — 
and  what's  more,  you  should  be  able  to  identify 
the  birds!  If  you  are  already  familiar  with  the 
avifauna,  it  may  be  worth  waiting  to  see  how  the 
new  South-East  Asian  guide  (due  next  year) 
compares  before  you  buy  this  book.  In  an 
increasingly  crowded  marketplace  for  bird  books 
(and  who  would  have  thought  one  would  ever 
say  that  about  books  on  Asian  birds!)  this  guide 
will  surely  find  a  niche 

Alan  Lewis 


Report  on  Conservation  Measures  for  Important 
Areas  of  Cranes  in  East  Asia.  Edited  by  Chong  Jong 
Ryol  and  Tsuyoshi  Morishita.  Wild  Bird  Society  of 
Japan ,  Tokyo ,  1996.  No  ISBN  or  price. 

First  of  all,  the  title  is  quite  misleading:  this  is  in 
fact  an  annotated  list  of  the  wetlands  of  North 
Korea,  together  with  a  chapter  on  the  distribution 
and  conservation  of  cranes  in  what  is  by  far  the 
world's  most  secretive  nation.  Only  a  small 
handful  of  Western  environmentalists  have 
managed  to  visit  North  Korea,  but  fortunately  the 
Wild  Bird  Society  of  Japan  has  managed  to 
establish  a  good  relationship  with  North  Korean 
environmentalists  and  has  gleaned  some  valuable 
information  that  is  available  nowhere  else.  This 
report,  in  somewhat  fractured  English  as  well  as 
Japanese  and  Korean,  lists  34  wetland  sites, 
including  a  number  of  small  islands  off  the  west 
coast,  several  estuaries  and  lagoons,  as  well  as 
lakes  and  reservoirs.  This  is  more  than  twice  the 
number  of  sites  listed  in  A  Directory  of  Asian 
Wetlands,  and  in  addition  there  is  an  overview  of 
the  legislative  and  administrative  framework. 
Among  birds  listed  are  somewhat  vague 
references  to  Scaly-sided  Merganser  and 
Saunders's  Gull  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
Orangchon  River  in  the  north-east  of  the  country, 
for  example.  North  Korea  boasts  four  species  of 
crane  —  Red-crowned,  White-naped,  Hooded 
and  Common,  as  well  as  "rarely"  Demoiselle  — 
and  their  movements  are  shown  in  well-produced 
maps  and  with  a  description  of  their  main 
wintering  and  resting  grounds. 

Michael  Rank 

Barbets,  Babblers  and  Bulbuls:  Birding  in  Sri 
Lanka.  Wildlife  video  by  Malcolm  Rymer.  60  mins. 
Available  from  Malcolm  Rymer,  Pinfold,  Halstead, 
Tilton-on-the-Hill,  Leics.  LE7  9DJ.  Price:  £15.95  plus 
£1.50  p+p. 

This  holiday  video  was  made  on  a  single  visit  to 
Sri  Lanka  and  is  intended  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  country's  ornithological 
delights.  The  entire  footage  was  filmed  within  a 
10-mile  radius  of  the  recordist's  hotel,  which  was 
clearly  located  in  a  spectacular  setting  in  central 
Sri  Lanka.  The  photographic  quality  is  very  high 
and  there  is  a  useful  and  informative  commentary 
throughout.  On  the  negative  side,  the  editing  is 
slightly  bizarre,  and  much  key  introductory 
information  is  not  given  until  almost  halfway 
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through.  Perhaps  not  surprisingly,  there  is  a 
strong  wetland  and  waterbird  bias,  with  lots  of 
pretty  sunsets. 

If  you  are  considering  a  visit  to  this  wonderful 
country,  this  attractive  video  will  do  much  to  whet 
your  appetite.  If  you  are  a  keen  birder,  you  will, 
however,  be  disappointed  as  only  two  of  the 
country's  26  endemics  are  featured,  and  many  of 
the  birds  filmed  are  widespread  Asian  species. 
Surely  it  would  not  have  been  too  difficult  to 
target  a  few  more  endemics  in  Sri  Lanka's 
magnificent  forests. 

Cheryle  Sifontes 

The  Mammalian  of  China.  By  Sheng  Helin, 
Noriyuki  Ohtaishi  and  Lu  Houji.  China  Forestry 
Publishing  House ,  Beijing ,  1999.  300  pp.  300  colour 
photographs  and  illustrations;  208  maps.  ISBN  7- 
5038-2072-1.  Softback  $27.95.  (Distributed  outside 
China  by  UBC  Press ,  Vancouver) 

No  less  than  534  species  of  mammals  occur  in 
China,  making  it  one  of  the  most  diverse  countries 
in  the  world  for  mammals.  Despite  this,  there  is 
little  readily  available  published  information 
about  them  —  until  now.  This  superb  little  book 
is  essentially  a  photographic  field  guide  to 
China's  mammalian  fauna.  (The  grammatically 
incorrect  title  of  the  book  as  given  above  is  not  a 
misprint.) 

Although  only  193  species  are  fully  covered 
with  text,  photographs  and  maps,  a  further  15  are 
described  and  mapped;  all  the  rest  are  simply 
listed  in  the  family  introductions.  Inevitably,  it  is 
mainly  the  bats  and  rodents  which  are  not  fully 
treated,  and  therefore  the  vast  majority  of  the 
mammals  that  one  may  encounter  and  identify 
in  the  field  are  covered.  The  text  is  succinct, 
covering  Description,  Habits,  Reproduction, 
Distribution  and  Conservation.  The  photographs 
are  generally  excellent  and  well  reproduced;  some 
are  clearly  taken  in  captivity  but  this  does  not 
detract.  A  few  species  are  illustrated  with  colour 
paintings. 

If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  Asian  mammals, 
this  book  is  well  worth  getting.  It  may  not  solve 
all  your  identification  problems,  but  it  is  certainly 
the  best  so  far  available  and  it  is  genuinely  pocket- 
sized. 

Nigel  Redman 


NEW  JOURNALS 


IORA :  Journal  of  the  Nature  Society 
(Singapore)  Bird  Group.  Volume  1,  1994 
(published  1998).  Available  from  Nature 
Society  (Singapore)  Bird  Group ,  601  Sims  Drive,  #04- 
04/05,  Pan-I  Complex,  Singapore  387382.  Email: 
natsoc@mbox2.singnet.com.sg. 

This  new  A5-sized  journal  runs  to  184  pages  and 
is  primarily  a  vehicle  for  the  Singapore  Bird 
Report  as  well  as  reports  on  various  NSSBG 
activities  and  censuses.  It  is  looselv  based  on  the 

J 

successful  Hong  Kong  Bird  Report  in  style  and 
content.  In  this  issue  the  Conservation  Report  is 
dominated  by  the  unsuccessful  efforts  to  save 
Senoko,  the  richest  bird  site  in  Singapore,  and  an 
Environmental  Impact  Assessment  Report  for 
Senoko  is  also  included.  rThe  journal  is  completed 
with  a  series  of  special  articles,  including  the 
Asian  Waterfowl  Census,  a  survey  of  the 
MacRitchie  Reservoir  Catchment  Forest  and 
several  first-records  for  Singapore.  A  Checklist  of 
Singapore  Birds  concludes  the  volume. 

Hopefully  future  issues  of  this  important  new 
journal  will  follow  quickly,  bringing  the  bird 
reports  more  up  to  date. 

Nigel  Redman 

IBISBILL:  Journal  of  Himalayan  Ornithology. 

No.  1.  August  1998.  Published  by  Bird  Conservation 
Nepal,  Post  Box  12465,  Kathmandu,  Nepal. 

Bird  Conservation  Nepal  is  the  successor  of  the 
Nepal  Bird  Watching  Club,  which  was  founded 
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in  1982.  The  first  issue  of  this  new  journal  has 
been  several  years  in  the  making.  Its  aim  is  to 
provide  first-hand  information  on  ornithological 
research  in  Nepal,  and  its  120  pages  comprise  five 
main  papers  and  one  short  note.  The  range  of 
material  covered  is  diverse,  with  articles  on  the 
birds  of  Sagarmartha  National  Park,  the  breeding 
birds  of  the  Dharan-Kosi  area,  and  individual 
studies  on  Swamp  Francolin,  Lesser  Adjutant  and 
Cattle  Egret.  The  first  record  of  Long-billed  Wren- 
Babbler  for  Nepal  is  also  reported. 

All  birders  with  an  interest  in  Himalayan  birds 
should  support  this  journal  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  BCN  will  be  able  to  produce  future  issues  on 
a  regular  basis. 

Nigel  Redman 

Cambodia  Bird  News.  Available  from  Frederic  Goes 
at  PO  Box  45,  Siem  Reap,  Cambodia.  Email: 
osmose@zuorldmail.com.kh.  Overseas  subscriptions 
$15  per  year  for  three  editions. 

Finding  new  and  appropriate  vehicles  to 
encourage  an  interest  in  birds  and  preach  the 
conservation  word  is  important  in  any  country, 
but  none  more  so  than  Cambodia,  a  country  just 


emerging  from  the  ravages  of  30  years  of  war  and 
insurgency.  Cambodia  Bird  News  (CBN)  is  a  new 
multilingual  initiative  undertaken  by  Frederic 
Goes  —  a  Belgian  birdwatcher  and  long-term 
resident  of  Cambodia  —  with  each  edition 
carrying  articles  in  three  languages:  Khmer, 
English  and  French. 

The  first  edition  appeared  in  May  1999,  the 
second  in  August,  and  Frederic  plans  to  produce 
three  a  year,  gradually  increasing  the  Khmer 
language  content.  Attractively  laid  out  (by 
Nathalie  Nivot  —  the  other  half  of  the  CBN  team), 
the  second  edition  includes  articles  on 
birdwatching  in  Kirirom  National  Park,  bird  sales 
in  Phnom  Penh  and  ecotourism  in  the  large 
waterbird  colonies  of  the  Tonle  Sap  Great  Lake 
as  well  as  regular  snippets  of  news  etc.  One  of 
Frederic's  most  enterprising  and  light-hearted 
initiatives,  which  now  forms  a  regular  column  in 
the  magazine,  is  the  Catapult  Eradication 
Campaign;  the  principle  is  "exchange  something 
(a  fruit,  a  cake...  NO  money)  against  a  bird- 
threatening  catapult."  The  philosophy  is  "nothing 
is  more  detrimental  to  birdwatching  joys  than  a 
country  full  of  catapult-equipped  children".  He 
is  now  reportedly  considering  setting  up  a  "war 
museum"  to  display  all  the  acquired  weaponry! 

On  a  serious  note,  initiatives  such  as  this 
should  be  heavily  applauded  and  supported. 
CBN  is  already  becoming  a  vehicle  not  only  for 
dissemination  of  information  but  also  for 
publicising  and  co-ordinating  surveys  and  census 
work,  such  as  the  Asian  Waterfowl  Census,  or  an 
ongoing  initiative  to  build  a  database  of  all  captive 
birds  held  in  Cambodia.  Frederic  Goes  funded  the 
first  edition  totally  out  of  his  own  pocket,  and 
has  managed  to  secure  some  assistance  from  a 
local  FAO  project  to  cover  the  costs  of  the  second, 
but  the  more  people  who  subscribe,  the  more 
copies  can  go  to  interested  Cambodians.  So  if  you 
have  any  interest  at  all  in  the  birds  of  this 
fascinating  and  little  known  country  you  should 
support  this  worthy  venture.  It  deserves  to 
succeed. 


Colin  Poole 
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Bright  blue  eyelids  in  the 
Cinnamon-chested  Flycatcher 

During  the  course  of  fieldwork  for  the  Wae  Bula 
'96  expedition  to  north-east  Seram,  Maluku 
province,  Indonesia,12  many  Cinnamon-chested 
Flycatchers  Ficedula  buruensis  were  observed  in 
the  field  and  several  were  mist-netted.  This 
species  is  endemic  to  the  islands  of  Seram,  Burn 
and  Kai  Besar  where  it  is  fairly  common,  but  often 
overlooked,  in  the  undergrowth  of  mid-altitude 
evergreen  forest.3'4  Beyond  these  few  basic  facts, 
very  little  is  known  about  the  species. 

Apart  from  its  sexual  monomorphism  and 
lack  of  white  in  the  wings  and  tail,  there  is  little 
to  separate  it  from  its  congeners.  However,  in  the 
subspecies  ceramensis  at  least,  individuals  possess 
one  extraordinary  feature:  a  bright  blue  eyelid. 
This  was  frequently  closed  for  a  fraction  of  a 
second  when  a  bird  was  held  in  the  hand,  creating 
a  brief  but  obvious  flash  (see  p.  51).  This  flashing 
eyelid  is  not  mentioned  in  the  ornithological 
literature.3'4  Both  sexes  appeared  to  possess  it, 
although  it  was  quite  dull  on  the  only  young  bird 
trapped. 

Unfortunately,  in  common  with  other  bright 
flesh  colorations  in  birds,  the  feature  is  invisible 
on  museum  specimens  because  of  fading  and 
decay.  In  addition,  it  was  rarely  visible  during 
prolonged  periods  of  field  observation.  Bright 
eyelids  appear  to  be  absent  in  all  other  Ficedula 
flycatchers,  or  any  flycatcher  for  that  matter,  and 
we  can  find  no  reference  to  a  similar  feature  or 
type  of  signalling  in  any  bird  other  than  dippers 
Cinclidae,  whose  blinking  is  largely  caused  by 
pale  eyelids,  although  their  nictitating 
membranes  are  also  whitish.5-6  Since  it  is  easy  to 
overlook  the  eyelid  of  the  Cinnamon-chested 
Flycatcher,  unless  individuals  are  held  in  the 
hand,  it  might  be  a  feature  present  in  other  poorly 


known  species  inhabiting  dark  understoreys.  Any 
information  confirming  this  would  be  gratefully 
received  by  the  authors. 

The  conspicuousness  of  the  closed  eyelid,  even 
when  very  poorly  lit,  led  us  to  consider  the 
possibility  that  it  functioned  as  a  visual  signal  in 
the  gloomy  microhabitat  frequented  by  the 
species,  either  in  territorial  contests  or  courtship 
displays.  In  other  words,  like  that  of  the  dipper, 
it  might  be  revealed  more  frequently  during  inter- 
or  intra-sexual  communication  or  in  states  of 
alarm.  This  possibility  should  be  investigated,  if 
possible,  by  future  fieldworkers  in  Seram  or  Burn. 
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Request  for  information  on 
birding  sites  in  south-east 
China 

Tim  Woodward  is  working  on 
a  new  guidebook  covering  the 
birding  sites  of  south-east 
China  including  Hong  Kong, 
Guangdong,  Hainan,  Guangxi, 
Hunan,  Jiangxi  and  Fujian 
provinces.  He  would  be 
grateful  to  receive  any  trip 
lists/ maps  or  other  useful 
information  about 
birdwatching  localities  within 
these  provinces  during  the 
course  of  next  year.  All 
contributors  will  be 
acknowledged  in  the  book. 

Tim  can  be  contacted  c/o 
Brookfield  House,  Valley  Farm 
Drive,  Sproughton,  Ipswich, 
Suffolk,  UK  IP8  3EL  or  email, 
southchinabirder@hotmail.com 

Kukila  website 

Kukilci,  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Indonesian  Ornithological 
Society,  has  a  new  website. 
Although  the  site  remains 
under  construction,  it  can  still 
be  accessed  at  the  following 
URL:  http:/ / www.zoo.nsw. 
gov.au  /  kukila  /  kukila.htm 

Birds  of  Mt  Katanglad, 
Mindanao,  Philippines 

A.  T.  Peterson,  T.  M.  Brooks,  A. 
Gamauf,  N.  A.  D.  Mallari,  J.  C. 
Gonzales,  R.  Fernandez  and  G. 
C.  L.  Dutson  are  currently 
compiling  records  to  be  used  in 
an  article  assessing  the  current 
status  of  birds  on  Mt 
Katanglad,  Mindanao, 


Philippines.  This  is  a  popular 
site  with  birders  seeking  the 
Philippine  Eagle  Pithecophaga 
jefferyi  and  the  montane 
Mindanao  endemics.  It  is  also 
possibly  the  single  most 
important  site  for  the 
conservation  of  threatened 
birds  in  the  Philippines.  We 
would  be  extremely  grateful  if 
birders  who  have  visited  Mt 
Katanglad  could  send  us  any 
details  of  their  visits:  species 
lists  and  descriptions,  dates, 
altitudes  and  observers  would 
all  be  very  useful  information. 
Anyone  who  provides 
information  will  be  fully 
credited  and  sent  a  copy  of  the 
article.  Please  contact:  Tom 
Brooks,  CAST /Department  of 
Biological  Sciences,  12  Ozark 
Hall,  University  of  Arkansas, 
Fayetteville  AR  72701,  USA. 

Tel.  +  1  (501)  575  5730,  fax:  +  1 
(501)  575  5218,  email 
tbrooks@cast.uark.edu. 

Third  International  Hornbill 
Workshop 

The  third  international 
Hornbill  Workshop,  organised 
by  the  Hornbill  Research 
Foundation,  the  Nature  Society 
Singapore  and  Nature's  Niche 
Pte.  Ltd  will  be  held  from  10- 
13th  May  2000  in  Singapore.  It 
will  focus  on  the  ecology  of 
hornbills,  with  emphasis  on 
their  reproduction  and  current 
population  levels. 

For  further  information, 
please  contact  either: 
Secretariat:  Ms.  Ng  Bee  Choo, 
The  3rd  International  Hornbill 
Workshop,  c/o  Nature's  Niche 


Pte.  Ltd,  Bukit  Timah  Nature 
Reserve  Visitor  Centre,  177 
Hindhede  Drive,  Singapore 
589333,  tel.  +65  4752319,  fax 
+65  4751597,  email 
nniche@singnet.com.sg  or  Dr 
Pilai  Poonswad,  Hornbill 
Research  Foundation,  c/o 
Department  of  Microbiology, 
Faculty  of  Science,  Mahidol 
University,  Rama  6  Road, 
Bangkok  10400,  Thailand,  tel. 
+662  2463026  ext.  4606,  fax  + 
662  6445411,  email 
scpps@mahidol.ac.th 

Mongolia  records  wanted 

If  anyone  has  unpublished 
records  fromMongolia,  I 
should  be  most  grateful  if  they 
could  send  them  to  me.  Any 
contributions  will  be 
acknowledged  in  print.  Please 
send  to  Axel  Braunlich,  email 
braunlich@ipn.de 

Malyasian  bird  lists  sought 

The  Malaysian  Nature  Society 
Bird  Conservation  Council 
(MNS-BCC)  is  currently 
updating  data  on  all  bird 
species  occurring  in  Malaysia. 
Notes  on  sightings,  reports, 
and  bird  lists  of  trips  to 
Malaysia  are  requested  for  this 
exercise  to  be  successful. 

All  contributions,  no  matter 
hove  far  back  they  date,  are 
vital  in  updating  information 
on  status,  distribution  and 
habitats.  Results  will  be 
published  in  the  Council's 
bimonthly  bulletin,  Suara 
Enggang,  and  all  contributions 
will  be  acknowledged  on 
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receipt  and  also  upon 
publication.  Please  send  your 
records  to:  The  Malaysian 
Nature  Society  Bird 
Conservation  Council,  P.O.  Box 
10750,  50724  Kuala  Lumpur, 
Malaysia.  You  can  also  email 
your  records  to  the  following: 
Allen  Jeyarajasingam,  email 
leiothrix@hotmail.com; 

Glenda  Noramly,  email 
nnbm@tm.net. my; 

Ooi  Chin  Flock,  email 
birders@tm.net. my 

Records  from  Ladakh  wanted 

Otto  Pfister  is  currently 
updating  his  checklist  to  the 
birds  of  Ladakh  (currently 
more  than  300  species).  lie 
would  welcome  any  post-1960 
bird  records  and  bird  lists  from 
the  region  (and  also  interesting 
mammal  records)  and  would 
be  interested  to  know  if 
anyone  else  has  already  drawn 
up  a  checklist  that  they  would 
be  interested  in  sharing  with 
him.  Any  contributions  would 
be  much  appreciated  and  Otto 
can  offer  in  return  his  own 
updated  checklist.  Please  send 
records  to:  Otto  Pfister, 
Transversal  1  Este  #  57-42, 

Apto.  501,  Bogota  D.C.  / 
Colombia,  tel.  0057  1  3451190, 
email  ottopfister@hotmail.com 


Birdwatchers’  Society  of 
Andhra  Pradesh  Wildlife  Art 
Show  (WASH  2000) 

To  promote  wildlife  art  and 
provide  an  impetus  to  wildlife 
artists  in  India,  the 
Birdwatchers'  Society  of 
Andhra  Pradesh  is  holding  an 
exhibition  of  wildlife  paintings 
from  14-1 6th  January  2000  in 
Hyderabad,  followed  by  a 
workshop  on  17th  January 
hosted  by  a  distinguished 
wildlife  painter  or  illustrator 
for  participants  at  the  show. 
The  workshop  is  intended  to 
serve  as  a  platform  for  wildlife 
artists  to  exchange  ideas  and 
learn  from  each  other. 

The  exhibition  will  display 
three  paintings  from  each  of 
ten  artists,  selected  by  the 
organisers  on  the  basis  of  five 
of  their  works,  which  must  be 
submitted  before  7th 
November  1999  to  the  address 
below. 

Artists  who  are  keen  to 
participate  should  contact 
the  Honorary  Secretary, 
Birdwatchers'  Society 
of  Andhra  Pradesh, 

PO.  Box  45,  Banjara  Hills, 
Hyderal^ad  500034  as  soon  as 
possible.  Tel.  040  3350683 
(Aasheesh  Pittie).  Email 
aasheesh@hd  1  .vsnl.net.  in 


Field  biologists  sought  for 
Palawan 

The  Philippines  Council  for 
Sustainable  Development  has 
money  available  for  an 
avifaunal  inventory  of  a 
potential  national  park  in 
northern  Palawan.  The  Council 
is  seeking  two  experienced 
ornithologists  to  carry  out  this 
fieldwork.  Candidates  should 
have  a  familiarity  with  the 
birds  of  Palawan  and  a 
willingness  to  camp  in  remote 
areas.  The  budget  is  sufficient 
to  cover  equipment,  guides/ 
labourers,  local  transportation, 
some  travel  between  Palawan 
and  Manila  and  a  small 
professional  fee.  If  anyone  is 
interested,  please  contact 
Jacob  Esselstyn,  email 
jesselstyn@yahoo.com 
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MORNINQS  OF  BIRD  SONG 

VISIONS  OF  BRILLIANT  PLUMAGE 

MURMUR  OF  GREEN  FOREST  GLADES 

NIQHTS  OF  OWLS  AND  CICADAS 

Contact: 

Delmege  Forsyth  Tours  (Pvt)  Ltd. 

AN  ASSOCIATE  COMPANY  OF  THE  DELMEGE  GROUP 

101,  Vinayalankara  Mawatha,  Colombo  10,  Sri  Lanka. 

Tel:  (94-1)  693361,  699984,  699500  Fax:  (94-1)  698139,  699413,  686149. 
Tlx:  21320  LEWIS  CE,  21536  DF  SHIP  CE,  22766  DELAIR  CE. 

Email:  delmege@sn.lanka.net 
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POCKET  GUIDE  TO  THE  BIRDS  OF 
THE  INDIAN  SUBCONTINENT 

Richard  Grimmelt,  Caro l  Inskipp  &  Tim  Inskipp 

The  perfect  field  guide  companion! 

it  covers  all  the  1 300  species  found  in  India,  Pakistan,  Sri  Lanka,  Nepal, 

Bhutan,  Bangladesh  and  the  Maldives. 

The  1  53  colour  plates  illustrate  every  species  and  are  positioned  to 
face  the  relevant  concise  species  accounts  for  at-a-glance  reference. 

A  feature  of  this  pocket  version  is  the  new  colour  distribution  maps  - 
over  1200  in  total.  There  are  also  more  tables  summarising 
identification  features  of  particularly  difficult  groups  such  as  nightjars, 
warblers  and  rosefinches. 

paperback  153  colour  maps  £17.99 

Available  from  bookshops  or  direct  from  A&  C  Black,  PO  Box  19,  Huntingdon,  Camhs  PE  1 9  3SF 
tel:  01 480  2 12666  fax:  01 480  40501 4  email:  enquiries@acblackdist.co.uk 
Christopher  Helm  is  an  imprint  of  A  &  C  Black 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


NEOTROPICAL  BIRD  CLUB 

Join  the  organisation 
for  the  Neotropical 
Birder  today! 


MEMBERSHIP  BENEFITS 


♦  a  twice-yearly  journal, 
Cotinga,  devoted  to 
Neotropical  birds  and  their 
conservation 

♦  Cotinga ,  also  features  news 
and  views  and  reports  recent 
findings  from  the  region 

♦  it  also  summarises  current 
taxonomic  developments  in 
Neotropical  ornithology 

Registered  Charity  no.  1040130 


MEMBERSHIP  RATES 


♦  £14  (US$28)  per  year 

♦  a  Sterling  cheque  or  US$ 
payable  to  'Neotropical 
Bird  Club’ 

For  more  details  do 
write  to  us  at 

NBC,  c/o  The  Lodge,  Sandy, 
Bedfordshire  SG19  2DL,  UK 

NBC,  c/o  John  Sterling, 
Smithsonian  Migratory  Bird 
Center,  National  Zoological  Park, 
Washington  DC  20008,  USA 


WEB  SITE  ADDRESS  -  http://www.netlink.co.uk/users/aw/nbchome.html 


Colourful  Puffleg  Eriooienus 
mirabilis  Jim  FjeldsS 


sicmm  smis  3 

OFFERS  YOU  THE  BEST  B IRVING  TOURS 
TO  MELANESIA  IN  2000  : 

PAPUA  NEW  GUINEA  -  MARCH  20  TO  APRIL  13  2000 

10  PARTICIPANTS  PLUS  2  LEADERS  (ONLY  2  TOUR  PLACES  LEFT) 

PAPUA  NEW  GUINEA  EXPEDITION  -  JULY  31  TO  AUGUST  30  2000 
WITH  OPTIONAL  6  DAY  EXTENSION  TO  NEW  BRITAIN  AND  NEW  IRELAND 
7  PARTICIPANTS  PLUS  1  LEADER  (ONLY  2  EXPEDITION  PLACES  LEFT) 

THE  SOLOMON  ISLANDS  -  OCTOBER  14  TO  NOVEMBER  9  2000 

7  PARTICIPANTS  PLUS  2  LEADERS  (ONLY  5  TOUR  PLACES  LEFT) 

WITH  OVER  20  YEARS  CUMULATIVE  EXPERIENCE  LIVING  AND  BIRDING 
IN  MELANESIA,  TOUR  LEADERS  IAN  BURROWS,  PHIL  GREGORY  AND 
GUY  DUTSON  PROVIDE  YOU  WITH  THE  BEST  POSSIBLE  CHANCE  OF 
SEEING  THE  WONDERFUL  BIRDS  OF  THIS  REGION. 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  ON  THE  TOURS  OR  EXPEDITION  CONTACT 
SICKLEBILL  SAFARIS  LTD.  AT  38  CREAKE  ROAD,  SCULTHORPE, 
FAKENHAM,  NORFOLK  NR21  9NQ,  UK. 

TEL :  01328  856925.  FAX  01328  862014. 

E-MAIL  IAN@SICKLEBILL. DEMON. CO. UK 

WE  ALSO  ORGANISE  AND  LEAD  BIRDING  TOURS  TO  AUSTRALIA,  FIJI, 
VANUATU,  NEW  CALEDONIA  AND  IRIAN  JAVA.  PRIVATE  TOURS  FOR 
INDIVIDUALS  OR  SMALL  GROUPS  DESIGNED  BY  ARRANGEMENT. 

AGENTS  FOR  ATOL  HOLDER  3245. 


NEW  VIDEO 
Birding  in  Sri  Lanka 

Naturalist  Malcolm  Rymer  takes  a  break  from  winter 
birding  UK  and  turns  his  len$  to  capture  the 
ornithological  delights  of  tropical  Sri  Lanka. 

With  the  eyes  of  a  first-time  visitor  he  is  taken  aback 
by  the  beauty  of  the  country,  the  friendliness  of  the 
people  and  the  diversity  of  its  species-rich  habitats. 

Sit  back  and  join  Malcolm  on  this  birding  voyage  of 

discovery  encountering  exciting  avifauna  including . 

kingfishers  and  kites 
s unbirds  and  swamphens 
eagles  and  egrets 

Barbets, Babblers  and  Bulbuls 

Filmed  and  edited  using  the  latest  digital  technology 

the  one  hour  birding  travelogue  is  entertaining  and 
informative. 

£15.95+£1.50p+p  from 

Malcolm  Rymer, 

Pinfold, Halstead, Tilton-on-the-Hill,Leics  LE7  9DJ 
Tel  0116  2597  626 


THE  ORIENTAL  BIRD  CLUB  BULLETIN  provides  a  forum  for  news,  notices,  recent 
publications,  expedition  results,  reviews  and  preliminary  or  interim  publication  of  studies 
on  Oriental  birds  by  contributors  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Publication  of  interim  results  in 
the  OBC  Bulletin  does  not  preclude  publication  of  final  results  as  journal  papers  either  by 
the  OBC  or  elsewhere.  Contributions  are  considered  by  the  Editor  and  an  Editorial  Committee 
with  contributions  accepted  subject  to  editing  and  refereeing  where  appropriate.  Copies  of 
new  journals,  books  or  reports  for  mention  or  reviewing  are  always  welcomed.  Contributions 
or  enquiries  should  be  sent  to  the  Bulletin  Editor,  Oriental  Bird  Club,  c/o  The  Lodge,  Sandy, 
Bedfordshire,  SG19  2DL,  UK. 

Guidelines  for  contributors 

Whilst  the  Editor  is  always  pleased  to  discuss  possible  contributions  with  potential  authors, 
and  to  advise  on  preparation,  it  would  be  helpful  if  the  following  guidelines  could  be  adhered 
to: 

1.  Articles  These  should  be  written  clearly,  preferably  typed,  on  one  side  of  the  page,  with 
all  lines  double-spaced,  leaving  wide  margins,  and  should  be  no  longer  than  2,000  words. 
Scientific  names  should  appear  at  the  first  mention  of  each  species  or,  if  all  species  appear 
in  a  table,  they  may  be  given  there  instead.  Scientific  names  should,  where  possible,  follow 
T.  Inskipp,  N.  Lindsey  and  W.  Duckworth  (1996)  An  annotated  checklist  of  the  birds  of  the 
Oriental  Region. 

Any  tables  to  accompany  articles  should  be  prepared  on  separate  pieces  of  paper,  and 
be  thoroughly  checked.  Titles  of  tables  should  be  self-explanatory.  Diagrams  should  be 
clearly  drawn,  in  ink,  ideally  15  cm  wide  and  11  cm  high.  References  should  be  cited  in  the 
order  in  which  they  appear  during  the  paper  in  the  same  style  used  in  this  Bulletin. 

It  would  be  helpful  if  two  copies  of  each  contribution  could  be  submitted,  and  also  if 
possible  the  text  submitted  on  a  computer  disk,  ideally  in  Microsoft  Word,  in  either  PC  or 
Macintosh  format. 

2.  From  the  field  These  should  follow  the  format  in  the  current  edition  of  the  OBC  Bulletin, 
and  be  sent  to  the  Bulletin  Editor,  OBC,  c/o  The  Lodge,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire,  SG19  2DL, 
UK. 

3.  News/Information  Typed  or  handwritten  contributions  should  be  sent  to  the  Bulletin 
Editor,  OBC,  c/o  The  Lodge,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire,  SG19  2DL,  UK. 

Although  every  effort  is  made  to  retain  all  articles  in  their  submitted  form,  the  Editorial 
Committee  reserves  the  right  to  make  changes  that  it  deems  necessary,  and,  in  a  minimum  of 
cases,  without  prior  reference  to  the  author.  It  is  assumed  that  all  contributors  submitting 
material  understand  and  accept  these  conditions.  All  contributors,  photographers  and  artists, 
in  submitting  material  for  the  OBC  Bulletin,  also  give  permission  for  their  work  to  be  used  in 
the  OBC  Internet  pages. 

For  Around  the  Orient,  Recently  Published,  Stray  Feathers  and  Free  Press,  the  deadline 
for  submission  of  material  is  15th  February  (May  Bulletin)  and  15th  July  (October  Bulletin). 
The  deadlines  do  not  apply  to  main  articles  which  will  be  published  as  soon  as  possible  after 
acceptance  by  the  Editorial  Committee. 
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Colour  repro  &  print  production  by  Croioes  of  Norwich,  UK  •  tel  +44(0)1 603  403-349  •  email  graphics@crowes.co.uk 


‘The  best  of  birdwatching  tours’ 

C _ J 

' 


Sunbird  is  a  trading  name  of  Conderbury  Limited 


For  20  years  Sunbird  A  ^ 

has  been  organising 
professionally-led  and  excelle 
value  birdwatching  tours  throughout  the 
world.  With  details  of  over  170  tours,  covering  all  seven 
continents,  our  new  brochure  has  something  for  everyone.  To  find  out 
what  you  could  be  watching  in  2000,  write  for  your  free  copy  to: 


Sunbird  OB,  PO  Box  76,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire,  SGI 9 
Telephone:  01767  682969.  Fax:  01767  692481. 
Email:  sunbird@sunbird.demon.co.uk 
Or  visit  our  web  site:  www.sunbird.demon.co 


IDF,  Great 


Britain. 


